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THE LEADING BRAND OF THE WORLD. 


It is soft, sweet and juicy, and is incomparably 


THE BEST CHEWING TOBACCO ON EARTH. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





ATTENTION, CLOTHING CLERKS! 


You know Sweet, Orr & Co., and you know what union- 
made Overalls are. You further know that all goods made by 
Sweet, Orr & Co. ° are union-made, and 
that a pair of Overalls 4 sold to your customer 
gives such satisfaction UNION MADE | that you are sure af- 
terwards to sell the 4 same man a pair of 
pants. So be sure s that every man who 
comes to your store is shown an Overall, a Pant and a Shirt 
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“O, aching time! O, moments big as years! 
All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth 
And press it so upon our very griefs 


That unbelief has not space to breathe.” —Keats 


The Nazarene and Labor. 


BY OLLA PERKINS TOPH. 


Calvary’s woe is upon us. The cross, fashioned 
in cruelty and persecution and bigotry, and 
planted in tears and bodily anguish, lengthens its 
shadow over this nineteenth century. The old 
Levitical law is amended by modern interpreta- 
tion of justice. The world no longer demands an 
eye for an eye and a tooth foratooth. It is con- 
tent with a life for a life. The law no longer rears 
crosses and nails malefactors, but each day and 
hour witnesses soul crucifixion. Men, weighted 
with the cross of ill-requited labor, stagger to the 
Golgotha of destruction ; women weep at the cross- 
foot, thousands upon thousands crying out the 
misery of which the three Marys intoned the 
first wail; children crowd the stony eminence, 
clinging to their mothers’ skirts, gazing with 
terror-stricken eyes and famished longing upon 
‘their sacrificed fathers. Were there children 
at that other crucifixion? They are here in vast 
numbers, dwarfed of soul and stunted of body. 


| Oapital, the great high priest, condemns, and 


Z 


_ sated monopoly, the modern Pilate, washes its 


hands. 


From that shadow of an olden cross people are 
| ¢rying for redemption. A Saviour is needed for 
the world of labor—some one like the great-souled 
’ Ohrist; so compassionate and self-abnegating that 


> the sacrificing of his life and hopes shall count as 


) Rothing if it only bring light to the darkened 
world. 
y But while we wait and listen for the coming 
) Messiah of Labor, Christ Himself steps from the 
)thadow. He enters this year of grace with the 
| fadiance of Divinity and the comprehension of 
“Man. He reaches forth His nail-marked hands, 
Rot in blessing, but in denunciation. He points to 
sword thrusts in His side and to His maimed 
feet, and questions if that pain and humiliation 
Were all in vain. He moves among His people— 
“His people professedly—but they know Him not. 
"#he broad article of the brotherhood of man is 
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not embodied in their creed. They give largely. 
True—with a clinking of coin and a benedictory 
flourish of the hands. They give—one day in the 
week, and during the remaing six they make the 
grinding and pinching of those dependent upon 
them for employment furnish the margin for their 
generosity. Injustice masquerading as benevo- 
lence! Some there are among these blessed of 
His chosen who remember the poor, not in giving 
alone, but in equity of labor requital. And these 
are meek, content to touch the hem of His gar- 
ment. 

He goes into the city streets and into the byways 
of life. He enters the factories and stores and 
sweatshops. He lays his denouncing touch upon 
greedy proprietors and they shrink; on dropsical 
corporations and they collapse. He turns accusing 
eyes upon the destroyers of innocence and the op- 
pressors of the poor, and they wither under the 
scorn. They cry out: ‘‘Mercy!’’ where they have 
vouchsafed none. They that were hard, crave 
gentleness. They that were scornfal of the rights 
of man and the demands of reason, plead for con- 
cessions of spiritual salvation. They profess con- 
trition, but yield no expiation. They kiss the 
nail-prints and sword-thrusts. They blister their 
cheeks with tears, beholding the thorn-pricks ; and 
they cry: “‘Lord, dear Lord, we did it not—not we 
of this enlightened age—but they of Pilate’s time.” 
Bat He, putting them aside, answers sternly: ‘‘As 
ye did it unto My children, so did ye it unto Me. 
Ye measure your brother’s needs by your rapacity. 
Ye determine his rights by your greed. Ye are 
none of Mine.” 

And then He goes down among the lowly of 
earth, as He went centuries ago. He takes His 
place beside him who labors, and all labor becomes 
sanctified. He counsels patience, prudence, and, 
as to the favored brother—justice. He admonishes 
the son of toil to banish all evil passions, envy and 
jealousy, and unholy bickering. He voices pity, 
and the son of toil feels his burden lightened by 
thattendersympathy. No; he will banish malice, 
curb rebellion, master impatience—the foe of true 
advancement. He will demand only fairness and 
living wage. His agitations shall be only for re- 
dress of wrongs; never for self-aggrandizement 
nor party spoiliation. He tells his hardships and 
perplexities, and the Man of Sorrows draws closer 
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to him because of His own acquaintance with 
grief. 

He goes into the churches where the light filters 
through cathedral glass and the altar is banked 
high with palms and flowers. They are speaking 
of Him. They are kneeling and praying and 
chanting the glory of His name. There is an elo- 
quent sermon and an ornate choral and the “Gloria 
In Excelsis”’ ringing to the thrilling of mighty or- 
gantones. But they know Him not. They remem- 
ber the Christ of Calvary, but it is convenient to 
forget that He was also a Christ of toil; for such 
forgetting banishes remembrance of other toilers 
who throw thecloud of misery across the sunlight of 
their day. He reaches out His hands to them. 
They fain would touch the nail-prints, but alas, 
those hands bear also the impress of toil—blistered 
palms and calloused fingertips—and they coldly 
withdraw. It is obtrusive in Christ to thrust this 
evidence of His earth life upon them. Not even 
eighteen hundred years have obliterated the marks 
of labor. They desire to be spiritualized, lifted 
above earthly considerations. And lo, His pres- 
ence, spiritual, yet contains an element of accusing 
humanity. 

They are uneasy, restless. Thesermon becomes 
entangled in verbose rhetoric. They discover that 
their souls are hungry; and rhetoric will not sat- 
isfy. They are pained, and verbiage will not alle- 
viate. The choral falters; the organ crashes in 
dying discordance. Christ’s peace is not with 
them for they have seen the work-marks of His 
hands and they remember those other toilers whom 
they would gladly forget. Christ among the 
daintily nurtured and He, O incongruity ! a Work- 
ingman of Nazareth. 

They, too, have entered into the shadow of the 
cross. They hear the groaning and the weeping. 
They behold the sky darkening with the wrath of 
outraged justice, the graves of wrong and misery 
opening, the mouldering cerements crumbling 
from the skeletons of the oppressed, and they cry: 
‘*Lord ! Lord!” 


True Socialism. 
II. 
MARXISM AND PSEUDO-MARXISM. 
BY G. A. HOEHN. 


Written for the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

“With me the ideal is nothing else than the material 
world reflected by the human mind, and translated into 
forms of thought."—Marx. 

The Materialistic Conception of History.—The rev- 
elation of the secret of surplus value in the process 
of capitalist production, and the materialistic con- 
ception of history, are the special discoveries of 
Karl Marx and, we may justly add, of Frederick 
Engels. According to the idealistic conception of 
history the main causes of social changes and po- 
litical revolutions are to be traced to the brains of 





men, to the philosophy of the respective epochs. 
According to this idealistic conception economic, 
political, social, religious conditions are to be 
traced to the ‘‘ideals’”’ and ‘‘ plans” of great men, 
To Luther, Cromwell, Washington, Napoleon, Lin- 
coln, etc., according to the conception of the ideal- 
istic historians, are to be traced the prime causes 
of religiousand political revolutions. Inshort, they 
attribute to man a supernatural power. 

To this Marx objects. His materialistic concep- 
tion of history is based on the sound principle that 
thesystem of production and distributijion—the eco- 
nomic—is the foundation of every society. The 
prime causes of all social changes and _ political 
revolutions are to be traced to the changes in the 
modes of production and distribution, to the eco- 
nomics of the respective epochs. The awakening 
perception that existing social institutions are un- 
reasonable and unjust, says Engels, that sense has 
become nonsense, and right wrong, is only an evi- 
dence that, in the methods of production and forms 
of exchange, changes have silently taken place 
with which the social order, fitted to the previous 
economic conditions, can no longer keep pace. 
This implies, at the same time, that the means for 
the discovered abuses must be latent and more or 
less developed in the changed conditions them- 
selves. But the means are not to beinvented by the 
brains, they are to be discovered with the aid of the 
brains, in the material facts of production that are 
on hand. To resume: The economics at any time 
prevalent constitutes the real basis of the social, 
political, religious and philosophic institutions of 
the respective period. These few words explain 
the Marxian materialistic conception of history. 

MARXISM AND REFORM. 


Misleading in the extreme ; confusing, ridiculous, 
and, what means more, in direct contradiction to 
the teachings of true Marxism, or scientific social- 
ism, is the position of the pseudo-Marxists towards 
the social reform movement. According to these 
characters (who heap dishonor and disgrace ona 
noble cause, and who profess to have a monopoly 
on social science, a patent on the progressive labor 
movement, a privilege of villifying every per- 
son who refuses to buy his medicine from the 
quack druggist firm of De Leon, Vogt & Fakir- 
mad); according to these pseudo-Socialists every 
effort on the part of the organized wage-workers 
to secure from the capitalist governments redress 
of their injuries, or a partial amelioration of 
their miserable conditions, is denounced 48 
‘worse than absurd,” as ‘worse than idle,” a8 
“highly mischievous,” ete. The strike; well— 
humbug! Boycott—humbug! Child labor laws— 
humbug! Eight-hour agitation—humbng! Factory 
inspection—humbug! In short, every step towards 
social reform by the trades-unionisi movement is 
denounced as humbug, because it is not exactly in 
line with the schemes of certain people. In the 
brains of these elements the great importance of 
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the class struggles of the British working classes 
during the last hundred years, their incessant agi- 
tation for better conditions, especially for the re- 
duction of the hours of labor and for a proper 
system of factory inspection, was merely a “pure 
and simple”? trades-union humbug; while Karl 
Marx himself considered these struggles of the 
British proletariat of the highest importance, and 
consequently made them the special subject for his 
historical, economic studies. If some of the pro- 
fessors of labor fakirism would understand the 
teachings of Karl Marx they would not endeavor 
to belittle the proletarian struggles of England, 
and would not speak of the British ‘‘ten-hours 
work-day”’ legislation as insignificant. To the 
capitalist class of that time (the Ten-Hours Act 
came into force May 1, 1848,) this meant a great 
deal. Why? Prior to the factory legislation of 
1838, so an English factory inspector reports, 
“young persons were worked all night, all day, or 
both ad libitum.”’ By the Act of 1833 the ordinary 
factory working day was reduced to fifteen hours a 
day—reduced to fifteen hours! The Act of 1848 
fixed the day’s work at ten hours for young people 
and children. This limitation of the working-day 
limited to a great extent the right of robbing not 
only the labor power of young people and children, 
but their very health and life. 

“The establishment of a normal working day,’’ 
says Marx, ‘‘is the result of centuries of struggle 
between capitalist and laborer.”’ And in another 
place: “The creation of a normal working day is 

the product of a protracted civil war, 
more or less dissembled, between the capitalist 
class and the working class.’”’ Speaking of the 
working day in America, Marx (in his “Capital’’) 
has the following to say: ‘‘ The first fruit of the 
civil war was the eight-hours agitation that ran 
with the seven-league boots of the locomotive from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, from New England to 
California. The general Congress of Labor, at 
Baltimore (August 16, 1866), declared : “The first 
and great necessity of the present, to free the labor 
of this country from capitalistic slavery, is the 
passing of a law by which eight hours shall be the 
normal working day in all States of the American 
Union. We are resolved to put forth all our 
strength until this glorious result is attained.” 

At the same time the Congress of the Interna- 
tional Workingmens’ Association (of which Marx 
was a leading member) held at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, resolved, that ‘THe LIMITATION OF THE 
WORKING DAY IS A PRELIMINARY CONDITION WITH- 
OUT WHICH ALL FURTHER ATTEMPTS AT IMPROVE- 
MENT AND EMANCIPATION MUST PROVE ABORTIVE. 
+ + » The Congress proposes eight hours as the 
legal limit of the working-day.” 

This is the voice of true Marxism! Now, to 
follow the pseudo-Marxists’ advice, the organized 
Wwage-workers would be in duty bound to sit down 
and wait until socialist fake professors have killed 


all the “ pure and simple”’ trade unions, and until 
they have revolutionized the entire social organ- 
izm and upset capitalist society by their only 
stock in trade, villification and slander. 

While Karl Marx, at every opportunity, laid 
special stress on the necessity of the independent 
organization of the proletariat, while he held that 
every class struggle was, necessarily, a political 
struggle, he never advocated any such nonsense 
as opposing each and every proletarian reform 
movement, because such movements are not 
officially stamped and patented by an unscrupu- 
lous political clique. Here is one illustration: 
The journeymen bakers of this country are agi- 
tating for sanitary bakeshop legislation. ‘All 
humbug!” say our pseudo-Marxist wiseacres. 
Why is it humbug? ‘Because because 
we have always told you so 1” And yet 
it is but a question of time when, in consequence 
of continued, unrelenting agitation the capitalist 
lawmakers will have to listen to the voice of 
public opinion, ard by proper legislation make an 
end to the horrible conditions in the bakeshops of 
this country. 

VI. 


MARXISM AND TRADES UNIONISM. 


What is the position of true Marxism towards 
the bona fide trades union movement? To get the 
proper answer to this question we certainly do not 
and cannot apply to this pseudo-Marxist clique of 
shyster lawyers of New York that have ever, since 
the Detroit convention, been desperately fighting 
the A. F. of L., and above all, have been doing 
their utmost to induce all the Socialists of the 
country to follow their miserable example. I need 
not dwell on the fight at the Detroit convention. 
Suffice it to say that the New York Central Labor 
Federation was not entitled to a charter of the A. 
F. of L. so long as it insisted that a section of a 
political party be allowed representation in the 
Federation. 

The A. F. of L. so decided, in accordance with 
its own constitution. This decision of the Detroit 
convention was even endorsed, indirectly at least, 
by a vote of the New York Socialists who, by this 
vote, decided to withdraw the Socialist section’s 
delegate from the Central Labor Federation—this 
was done a few days after the Detroit convention ! 
Had it been done prior to that convention, per- 
haps hardly one delegate would have voted against 
the admission of the C. L. Federation. Butinstead of 
rectifying their mistake some of the pseudo-Marx- 
ist high priests in the New York Socialist move- 
ment decided to wage a “ war of extermination” 
against the A. F. of L., out of mere revenge for 
their well-deserved defeat in Detroit—a defeat of 
certain false tactics, but by no meansa defeat of 
the principles of Socialism, And to-day those very 
same elements are trying to organize secab-trades 
unions under the disguise of Socialism or Marx- 
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ism, a most contemptible scheme against which 
every true Marxian Socialist must enter an em- 
phatic protest. 

It is for the information of those of our brothers 
in the movement not yet acquainted with the his- 
tory of the International Labor movement, that 
I call their attention to the following facts. True 
Marxism has nothing in common with the foul 
practices and tactics of the pseudo-Marxian union- 
splitters. 

Now to the point. The first representatives of 
the International Social Democratic movement, 
the generally recognized authorities in the politi- 
cal, economic and literary field of socialism, per- 
sonal friends and life-long coworkers of Karl Marx 
and Frederick Engels, unanimously condemn any 
and every mischievous action against the trades 
union movement above referred to. 

F. A. Sarge, a personal friend Marx, in one of 
his letters to ‘‘ Die Neue Zeit,’ (The New Times) 
the official scientific magazine of the Social Demo- 
cratic party of Germany, speaking of the inside 
trouble in the local labor movement of New York 
City, expresses his views as follows: 

“‘ Workingmen, wageworkers, must act unitedly 
in their struggle for bettering their condition, for 
securing humane conditions by abolishing exist- 
ing evils and abuses, and for the material and in- 
tellectual elevation of their class. Workingmen, 
wageworkers must, in their struggle, show a united 
front to the exploiting class, to the capitalist, to 
the bourgeoisie, to the ruling classes. For this 
difficult struggle the workmen, the wageworkers, 
must stand united, shoulder to shoulder, like the 
members of a family, like brothers that know but 
one common object, but one common interest. 
And those who have gained, or believe to have 
gained, a deeper insight into the social life, a more 
penetrating power of perception of the social 
mechanism, a better judgment about the economic 
and political events, they must make proper use 
of and prove their deeper insight, their more pen- 
etrating power of perception and their better 
judgment by educating the ignorant, by encour- 
aging the discouraged, by brotherly indulgence 
and patience towards the weak, and by showing 
firmness and determination towards the malicious 
and mischievous. If, from reasons of honesty, a 
harmonious working together has become impossi- 
ble—a thing that may happen or may have hap- 
pened—then a modus vivendi must be found to 
enable a working side by side in a peaceable way.” 

This is the frank expression of a pioneer of or- 
ganized labor who, more than any other, is justly 
entitled to speak in the name of his intimate 
friend and brother, Karl Marx. But how does 
such a view compare with the actions of the 
pseudo- Marxists ? 

(To be continued.) 
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Barnes of the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers Interviewed. 


BY THOMAS REECE. 
Special to the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

LONDON, ENGLAND, August 10, 1898.—‘* You can 
say that the principal thing preventing us obtain- 
ing the eight-hour day is international competition. 
You can further say that this competition is keen- 
est from American and German sources, and you 
can add that the more and the sooner, say, Ameri- 
can workmen begin to agitate and strike for a 
reduction of hours the sooner will an influence for 
the better react upon their own and British indus. 
trial interests. The ten-hour day of the American 
steelworker was the thing most often cast in our 
teeth in the late struggle and the existence of that 
ten-hour day makes our agitation a difficult job.” 

Thus, spoke George Barnes. I had called upon 
him at the request of President Gompers and found 
that name a ready passport. Barnes is a big man, 
physically and intellectually. Broad chested, with 
the slow, deep, serious voice of the frequent orator. 
A few minutes with him were impressive and edau- 
cative. The furrows that are plowed by care, by 
the sleepless nights that fall to the lot of the trade 
union secretary, lay thick upon his broad fore- 
head. Only forty years old next January, he has 
taken his place by the side of John Burns and Tom 
Mann as one of the three great leaders of the ever- 
surging working class movement in Britain. He 
was led to take a deep interest in industrial 
problems years ago by reading Henry George’s 
** Progress and Poverty,’ a book which still retains 
its influence over him. After long years of good 
record as an engineering mechanic, he was elected 
Secretary of the Amalgamated Society of En- 
gineers in 1896 and again at the next election, by 
considerable over seventeen thousand votes each 
time. In the great lockout of last year, his man- 
agement of the struggle, a work of tremendous 
and almost oppressive responsibity, earned uni- 
versal commendation. Right from April 30, 1897, 
when the London Joint Committee put in its 
request for an eight-hour day, to January 31, 1898, 
when the workshops reopened, he made never 4 
false move. Towards the end of the lockout, 
27,996 out of a total of 91,944 members were in- 
volved. The loss to the union funds was over 4 
million dollars, the loss to the working class gen- 
erally much greater, and the damage sustained by 
employers has been computed at over a hundred 
million dollars. 

“We dropped a lot of money over the lockout,” 
he said, ‘‘but it did great good. It brought the 
question to the front as it had never been brought 
before. We have touched bottom so far as loss is 
concerned, and are now recovering at a rate which 
you can best understand when I tell you that we 
are saving money at the rate of nearly eight thou- 
sand dollars weekly.” 
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‘*Our members are looking forward with confi- 
dence to an increase of men and funds, and toa 
recovery of the prestige of a few years ago.”’ 

I put in a question here: ‘‘What prospects do 
you see of getting the eight-hour day conceded in 
the next few years?” 

“Goods prospects,’ was the reply of Barnes; 
“the general movement was so advanced by the 
late dispute that that can be safely said. The 
engineers stand the best chance of obtaining that 
boon, but, as I said before, a lot depends upon 
what America does, and that point I want to 
emphasize. The eight-hour day in this country 
has stepped out of the abstract into the practical 
world, but I do not think it has done so in the 
United States yet. Barnes is an emphatic speaker. 

“Will the eight-hour day be obtained by direct 
trade union effort or by parliamentary enact- 
ment?”’ 

“T should say by legislation. If we had made 
our demand for the shorter working day a year or 
two earlier we should probably have obtained it, 
but the golden opportunity has passed. The 
chance of getting the eight-hour day upon the 
economic field alone is very slight over here. 

“A big union, our own if you like, will be very 
cautious about going in for a big strike in future, 
and the movement for obtaining the eight-hour 
day by legislation has received a corresponding 
impetus. Practically all our members see that 
point. Again I should like to interpolate that the 
chance of success upon the economic field would 
be vastly improved by action taken in America 
and Germany.”’ 

“The prospects of other trades, Mr. Barnes?”’ 

“Oh, my remarks apply pretty generally. Of 
course, the adoption of a really effective federation 
scheme might improve the chances and assist in 
obtaining the shorter day, materially, for various 
trades in succession.”’ 

“There is no hope of getting the eight hours for 
all trades and industries in a body at one and the 
same time?” j 

“No! I should say that a federation would be 
unwise to plunge all its members into strife at once. 
A lot might be done though by choosing the best 
trades and the best times and making a bid for the 
reduction sectionally—the other federated trades 
lending the help of their resources. This would 
apply to America, I should think, too; but Ido not 
claim to have a thorough knowledge of American 
conditions.”’ 

“Would you say that the movement for all trades 
federation has somewhat neutralized the effect of 
the doubt engendered by the nonsuccess of last 
year?” 

“Probably it has in some degree, but no effort 
will be made to secure the eight-hour day by trade 
union effort for the next two or three years.” 

Barnes here brought out the proof of a pamphlet 
Which is to be published this week for the A. 8. E. 


Itis entitled ‘‘Notes on the Engineering Trade Lock- 
out and List of Contributions From all Sources, 
and General Balance Sheet.’’ ‘ This contains a 
list of all the monies we received,” he said. ‘' You 
will see that we had over eleven thousand dollars 
from the United States, and for that I want you to 
convey our deepest thanks. The American work- 
man can rely upon substantial support from us 
whenever he makes his demand for the eight-hour 
day.” 

I would have stayed longer, but by this time the 
corridor at 89, Stanford street, was occupied by 
several impatient callers, waiting to drop upon the 
secretary as soon as he was disengaged. As it was 
six o’clock I concluded it was about time I re- 
tired, and with his cheery farewell in my ears I 
did so. 

* x * 

Reading at my leisure the documents he had 
placed in my hands produced the following infor- 
mation: Contributions to the great strike fund 
flowed in on every side, ranging from $86,625 from 
the parliamentary committee of the Trade Union 
Congress, and $31,300 from the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners, down to a 
modest but no doubt meritorious $2 from the Amal- 
gamated Society of Billposters. In all, the trade 
unions of Great Britain donated $346,900. Sub- 
scriptions from countries outside the United King- 
dom produced $142,000. Newspaper collections 
totaled up to $23,975, headed by the Clarion, which 
collected nearly half of that sum. Co-operated 
societies contributed $11,590 ; concerts and fvotbal! 
matches $3,000. The voluntary subscriptions, in 
all, including many amounts voluntarily given by 
engineering branches above their levies and dues, 
amounted to about $580,000. 


* w * 


The great lockout is now history. A braver, 
nobler fight for human rights never occurred. One 
factor in its nonsuccess is not often mentioned, 
and Barnes touched upon it but lightly in our talk. 
It is the old, sad story of divided councils and 
workmen rending workmen. It is more part of 
the secret history of labor movements than a topic 
for public exhibition, and as such I forbear saying 
anything further. Out of the struggle have de- 
veloped some splendid types of man, and amongst 
them is George Barnes. 


Life Condition of Japanese Workers. 


BY FUSATARO TAKANO. 


(Written for the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. | 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 

Honao, Tokyo, JAPAN, July 16, 1898.—The up- 
ward tendency of prices of general commodities in 
this country, which commenced some ten years 
ago and continued ever since, reached a stage of 
abnormality soon after the present year dawned. 
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As much as 76 per cent. advance is now noticeable 
in comparison with prices that prevailed in 1887. 
This itself is sufficient to give us a fair ground to 
surmise great hardship that was and is endured by 
the great mass of our people. But if we take those 
commodities which constitute the principal articles 
of daily necessities of our working people we find 
a still more aggravating condition under which 
our workers are now suffering, as evidenced by 
the following data: 


TABLE “A.” 


Showing ratio of current prices in comparison with prices ruling 
in 1887, taking the standard as 100. 
2 - 


errr 370 per cent.) Charcoal 
204 * Kerosene,. 


“ 


ee ere 
“ ET acct cococce Ue 
“ 


* Japanese spirit made of rice, +Thickened sauce made 
of beans, 

Thus it will be seen that prices, advanced in its 
special bearing with our workers, amounts to over 
300 per cent. ; in other words, our workers are now 
required to pay y. 3* for what they were able to 
procure at y. 1 in 1887. 

While prices made such an enormous advance, 
wages of working people made but little advance. 
It is estimated by official authorities that the ad. 
vance of wages during the period amounts to only 
50 per cent. in average. Considered singly, how- 
ever, we find wages of only a few trades advanced 
enough to cover up the advance of prices, while 
those of a large majority of trades madean advance 
of 200 per cent. at the most, and in some cases it 
amounts to only 50 or 20 per cent., as the following 


table indicates : 
TABLE “ B.” 
Showing wages of first class hands of some principal trades in 
1898 and 1887, 
1808 
Stone Masons. Sawyers....... oO | 
Roofers .......| 1.10 e | Shoemakers. 
, Casters 
Carpenters.... ‘ Printers.... .| 
Plasterers .... ‘ la Ship Carpen-| 
ters 


Comparison of the above two tables will con- 
vince every one of the great loss that was sustained 
by our working people during the decade of gen- 
eral high prices. It should be also noted that the 
decade was the most brilliant period in our history 
of civilization; when we made that remarkable 
stride in social and industrial development which 
amazed the whole world. As a matter of natural 
economic tendency wages of our workers should 
have, irrespective of prices advance, risen in pro- 
portion with the social and industrial progress, ab- 
sence of which indicates another great lossincurred 
by our workers. 

To give our readers a true insight of life condi- 
tions of our workers we will present budgets of 


*Y.1 denotes one yen (in which there are 100 sens) and 
equal to 50 American cents, 


several families which were prepared as results of 
the writer’s personal investigations and inquiries, 

A printer with nine years experience in the trade; 
29 years of age, his wife 25 years old, and two boys 
5 and 3 years, respectively. He works 28 days out 
of a month, 12} hourseachday. His monthly earn- 
ing amounts to y. 16.80, and his wife earns y. 4 per 
month by sewing up backs of army sboes. Thus, 
a paltry sum of y. 20.80 constitute his monthly in- 
come. Out of this y. 6 is paid for rice, y. 1.50 for 
fish and vegetables, y. 3.50 for rent of house with 
two rooms of 9x12 each, besides a kitchen. (An 
explanation is here necessary. We have no sepa- 
rate rooms for dining, sitting, or sleeping purposes, 
A room is used for all purposes—in meal time it is 
a dining, in night it is a sleeping chamber. This is 
a general rule with our people, and we find excep- 
tions in cases of very opulent families only.) Fuel 
and charcoal cost y. 1.20. Daily expense of chil- 
dren amounts to about y. 1 per month. Miscella- 
neous household expenses, such as charges for bath- 
ing, shaving, hairdressing, etc., foot up to y. 4. 
Now, those will bring total expenditures to y. 17.20. 
The remaining y. 3 is for clothing and foot wears of 
two adults and two children. The writer has no 
hesitancy to declare that it is next to an impossi- 
bility, even in thiscountry ofa low living standard, 
to show a decent appearance of four persons at a 
sum of y. 3 per month, as will be shown subse- 
quently. Nine years skill in trade; wife’s home 
work; still joint income of them is inadequate to 
sustain a decent living! And, if oncea misfortune 
befell on the family in the shape of sickness or ac- 
cident to the head of family, those depending on 
him are destined to eke out their living by benevo- 
lence of other people. Dark is their life, indeed! 

Next on our list is a blacksmith in service of the 
government arsenal. He is 40 years old and his 
wife 45 years. He is quite opulent with children; 
four boys, 17, 14, 9 and 5 years and two girls, 11 
and 3 years respectively. He works 24 days in a 
month, 10 hours per day. His stipulated daily 
wages are 70sen, but owing to piece work allowed in 
the arsenal, and 20 years skill in the trade, enables 
him to command a monthly income of y. 50, an 
extraordinary large earning for a workingman in 
this country. Every cent of this large sum was 
earned with hard work and considerable sacrifice 
of his health. His eldest boy, working as his 
assistant in the arsenal, receives about 20 sen per 
day. His home life is somewhat amazing. His 
dwelling consists of four rooms, 6x6, 9x12 and 
9x9, andakitchen. (Note, the crowding of eight 
persons in the flooring space of eighteen square 
feet.) Monthly rent of the house is y. 2.10. Food 
item amounts to y.30—y. 16 for rice, and y.14 for fish, 
vegetables and other expenses. For miscellaneous 
household expenses, y. 14 is expended, and his 
own expenses, including those for cigarettes and 
for his friendly intercourse with his fellow-work- 
men, foot up to y. 10, Thus whatever high wages 
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he is able to command, it is all expended in sup- 
porting his somewhat large famiiy, and however 
averse he may be to the hard working, it is the 
only way that will enable him to earn enough to 
keep his family away from hunger. Malthusian 
doctrinaires may point scornfully to him, but actual 
conditions compel him to sacrifice his health in 
order to support his family, a fact worthy of the 
serious attention of our economists, who never 
cease to give much economic importance to the 
low wages condition of our country. 

Third 1s a machinist, 28 years old, his wife 22 and 
aboy 4 years of age. He is supporting a mother 
and a younger brother. He is employed at the 
Shibaura Iron Works owned by Mr. Mitsni, one of 
the richest familiesin thiscountry. His stipulated 
wages are 73 sen per day for ten working hours. 
Owing partly to night work carried on at the es- 
tablishment and partly to piece work allowed oc- 
casionally, he is able to net y. 26 of monthly 
average income. Several years ago he bought the 
house he now dwells in with money left by his de- 
ceased father. The house has five rooms. His 


monthly expenditure is as follows: 
Rent of the lot 


to 
—) 


Fish and vegetables 
Fuel and charcoal 


el hl 


Seeeseses 


Cigarettes and tobacco 

Kerosene 

Charges for bathing 

Shaving and hairdressing 

Boy’s daily expense 

Miscellaneous household expense.. 
Incidental expense of husband 3.00 


7 


Deficit—y. 2.10 per month. 
Thus there is a monthly deficit of y. 2.10 which 


iscovered by selling what little property his de- 
parted father left with him. We were told thatin 
1895 this deficit amounted to y. 15; in 1896, y. 19; 
in 1897, y. 27, and there is every prospect that it 
will reach to y. 40 at the end of the present year. 

Fourth is an engineer in service at the govern- 
ment arsenal. He is 44 years old, his wife 40 and 
agirl 8years old. His stipulated wages are 80 sen 
per day of ten working hours. With two hours 
overtime every day he succeeds in getting y. 25 
per month. Three years ago he went to China 
with our army and saved considerable money with 
which he bought the house he now lives in, pay- 
ing y. 150 for it. He pays 70 sen monthly rent for 
the lot, y. 8 for rice, y. 1.30 for fuel and charcoal, 
y. 2 for sake, 60 sen for cigarettes and tobacco and 
y. 7.90 for fish, vegetables and other miscellaneous 
household expenses. The girl spends y. 1 for her 
daily expense, besides 40 sen monthly school fee, 
% sen for fees of music and dancing teachers and 50 
sen for schooling expenses. His own incidental 
expense amounts to y.3 which brings his total ex- 
Penditure to y. 23.20, excluding 96 sen annual tax 
on house and 41 sen annual tax on profession. 

So much for the living expense of our workers. 


Concerning money required for clothing and foot- 
wear which found but a little variance among all 
classes of our workers, we present below some sta- 
tistics bearingon the subject. For a worker who 
generally dresses in European costume, (which 
is gaining popularity among the working classes), 
the following item of expenditure is a typical one: 
* A winter suit 


These suits will keep good for three 
years ; hence annual expense for 
them amount to 

4 working suits for a year 

1 pair shoes, with charges for 
mendings 

Overshirts, drawers and socks 


For those who wear Japanese dress, the follow- 
ing item is taken as a fair amount: 

1 winter dress, complete (good for 
five years), y. 50; per annum..... 

1 winter dress (daily wear; good 
for two years), y. 9; per annum.. 

2 summer suits (good for two 

ears), y. 3.30; per annum 

ooden clogs and straw slippers; 
per annum 

4 working suits 


Per month 

As a rule, a Japanese wife does not spend so 
much for clothing and footwear as her husband. 
It is estimated that her expenses for those items 
come to about three quarters of what her husband 
spends for the same purpose. 

Expense for the same item for children varies 
according to their ages and sexes. Generally a 
great deal more money is spent for a girl child 
than a boy. Fora girl of 12 or 15 years old the 
amount spent for her clothing nearly approaches 
that of her father. Taking average family size as 
four, the monthly expenditure for clothing and 
footwear of a family averages about y. 5, which is 
the lowest estimate that can be gottenup. Add 
this to the living expense above enumerated and 
you will find that nine-tenths of our workingmen 
are actually devoid of means to procure decent 
dresses. Little wonder then that we find a large 
majority of our workers are in heavy debt to shop 
keepers, and are also best customers of pawn 
shops and money lenders. If Providence favors 
them once in a while with a chance to earn any 
extra money—(in this sense the war with China 
was a blessing, for during that period our-work- 
ers enjoyed a large remuneration for their work)— 
they will redeem their debts ; if not, some of them 
who are most hard-situated will some day skip out 
of the city and hide themselves in obscure towns, 
thus successfully eluding their creditors. Taking 
all in all, the lot of Japanese workers is really a 
pitiable one. 
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THE FUTURE FOREIGN POLICY OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Having been invited to deliver an address before the 
National Conference, held at Saratoga, N. Y., August 20, 1808, 
upon “The Future Foreign Policy of the United States,” the 
editor of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST read the paper 
which follows. The matter is of such interest to the wage- 
earners of our entire country it is published here : 

With exultation, almost delirious, was re- 
ceived the glad tidings of the successive and 
decisive victories of our arms on sea and land. 
The crowning glories of the achievements of 
our men at the front in the war with Spain 
exalted every lover of our country, and for all 
time settled the question of Spanish domina- 
‘tion in the western hemisphere. It was a 
revelation to the world that any nation, and 
particularly a nation dependent upon the con- 
sent of the governed, would enter into a war 
with a foreign power, not for conquest or 
aggrandizement, but for a cause lying near 
and dear to the hearts of real heroes and true 
philanthropists from time immemorial—the 
cause of liberty and humanity, 
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The cry of the Cuban people against the 
oppression of Spain, the misgovernment which 
these people endured for centuries, and against 
which they revolted time and again, as did 
the fathers of our republic of yore, at last 
found an abiding place in the hearts of our 
liberty-loving people, and awakened and 
quickened the conscience against allowing the 
people of the suburb Antilles from being 
erushed under the iron heel of monarchial 
tyranny, foreign tyranny, or tyranny of any 
form. 

With the strength of a giant, and conscious 
of that strength, yet desirous of using it only 
with the gentleness of a woman, we urged 
and pleaded with Spain to voluntarily give to 
the people of Cuba that which by right is 
theirs—freedom and independence. Stub- 
bornly unwilling to bide by the dictates of 
justice and humanity, an honest and intense 
indignation was aroused among our people 
at her course. Spain either misunderstood our 
purposes, or discredited our earnestness. Un- 
willing to peacefully grant what humanity 
demanded, she has been compelled to yield by 
the force of our arms. The prowess of the 
people of our country has been demonstrated 
to the astonishment of the world, and the 
admiration of those who love liberty for man’s 
sake. 

We hungrily devoured ‘news of the valor and 
achievements of Shafter, of Hobson, Sampson, 
Schley and the redoubtable Dewey. In ree- 
ognizing their heroism, our people will never 
lose sight of the glory of the ‘‘ men behind the 
guns,’’ for to them is accredited by all author- 
ities, whether on sea or land, undaunted 
praise for their heroism and self-sacrifice, 
without which the outcome of our struggle 
would have to be rewritten and would read 
differently. The war is now happily over and 
in the realms of peace we may calmly consider 
our new duties and responsibilities. 

We are called together for the purpose of 
discussing the future foreign policy of the 
United States, resulting from our war with 
Spain. As a plain proposition, I would lay 
down that any policy which, in its tendency, 
is likely to be subversive of true liberty, 
should not be the foreign policy of the United 
States, but is a policy foreign to the United 
States. 

In the arbitrament of war, nations can not 
always be the choosers as to where the enemy 
is to be attacked. Perhaps, few, if any, be- 
lieved before this late contest that it would 
have been necessary for our naval force t 
attack a Spanish fleet at Manila, or to threaten 
the Philippine Islands. Few understood that 
when the United States Senate rejected the 
treaty for the annexation of Hawaii that it 
would be so easily accomplished by a resoll- 
tion of Congress. “ With Hawaii annexed, and 
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the fate of the Philippines hanging in the 
balance of negotiations, the question arises as 
to what should be the policy of the United 
States in regard to them. Hawaii being al- 
ready annexed is partially eliminated from 
consideration, except that its internal affairs 
and their relation to the people of the United 
States are still subjects for mature considera- 
tion. 

I have been invited, as a wage-earner and a 
representative of labor, to address this confer- 
ence upon thesubject for which it is called, and 
it is not unfair to assume that the reason which 
prompted the invitation was the desire to learn, 
us nearly as possible, the view which the organ- 
ized wage-earners of our country hold regard- 
ing this, at present, all-absorbing question. 
It may be questioned whether I speak by an- 
thority for the working people of our country, 
but when it is remembered that only the organ- 
ized working people of the United States take 
active cognizance of questions affecting their 
interests as wage-earners, I believe it can not 
be successfully disputed that the expressions 
of the organized labor movement fairly repre- 
sent the interests, and often the unexpressed 
convictions of the toiling masses of our county. 
If the organized wage-earners do not repre- 
sent the views and convictions of the wage- 
earners of our country as wage-earners, who 
pray, can speak for them by authority ? 

With our working people heroes in battle, 
baring their breasts to the enemy, offering up 
their lives on the altar of their country for the 
cause of freedom ; the workers at home whose 
hearts have been sorely tried by their dead, 
wounded and suffering brothers, willingly bear 
the necessary burdens of taxation, to maintain 
the glory of our arms, as well as to secure the 
achievements of peace. To the workers the 
the glory of each additional star to the flag of 
our country thrills our hearts with ecstacy, 
but we look askance upon the addition of any 
star Or possession to those now illuminating 
our banner, which is likely to bedim the beau- 
tiful effect of our constellation. 

We have annexed Hawaii, and appointed a 
commission to determine the form of its gov- 
ernment. How many of our people are aware 
that of the less than 100,000 inhabitants of 
Hawaii, 50,000 are contract and practically 
slave laborers; that of these there are eighty 
per cent. Chinese and Japanese, and about 
twenty per cent. Portuguese (from the Azore 
Islands), and South Sea Islanders; that the 
terms of these contracts run seven years; that 
the laborers have no right to change their em- 
Ployers, or leave their employment; that the 
contract to labor is specifically enforceable by 
law, and that the resolution adopted by Con- 
gress specifically declares that the laws of 

Waii shall govern until the new form of 
government shall be adopted ; that any time 


a laborer may serve in prison because of his 
desertion from labor is added to the term of 
the life of the contract to labor ; that the labor- 
ers are corralled in gangs of from twelve to 
sixteen, and each gang hasan overseer on horse- 
back, armed with a whip with which diligence 
to labor is enforced ; that the largest number 
of contract slave laborers in Hawaii is em- 
ployed in the sugar industry, and that the 
master-employers insist that the sugar indus- 
try can not be successfully conducted without 
this species of contract slave labor. 

It may not be amiss at this time to quote a 
few sections of the Hawaiian Code, now in op- 
eration. Section 1419 reads as follows: 

‘‘If any person lawfully bound to service 
shall wilfully absent himself from such service, 
without the leave of his master, any district 
or police justice of the Republic, upon com- 
plaint made under oath by the master, or by 
any one on his behalf, may issue a warrant to 
apprehend such person and bring him before 
said justice; and if the complaint shall be 
maintained, the justice shall order such of- 
fender to be restored to his master, and he 
shall be compelled to serve the remainder of 
the time for which he originally contracted.”’ 

Section 1420 reads as follows : 

‘*If any such person shall refuse to serve ac- 
cording to the provisions of the last section, or 
the terms of his contract, his master may ap- 
ply to any district or police justice where he 
may reside, who shall be authorized, by war- 
rant or otherwise, to send for the person so 
refusing, and if such refusal be persisted in, 
to commit such person to prison, there to re- 
main, at hard labor, until he will consent to 
serve according to thelaw. And in case such 
person so bound as aforesaid shall have re- 
turned to the service of such master and in 
obedience to such order of such justice, and 
shall again wilfully absent himself from such 
service without the leave of his master, such 
district or police justice may fine such offender 
not exceeding five dollars for the first offense, 
and for every subsequent offense thereafter 
not exceeding ten dollars, and in default of 
payment thereof such offender shall be impris- 
oned at hard labor until such fine is paid ; and 
at the expiration of such imprisonment, such 
justiceshall order such offender to be returned to 
his master to serve for the remainder of such 
original term of service.’’ 

Mark this fact too, upon the day when the 
news reached Hawaii that the annexation res- 
olutions had passed Congress, President Dole 
was in conference and arranging with the 
sugar planters as to whether 3,000 or 6,000 ad- 
ditional certificates should be made out, allow- 
lowing that number of Japanese, Portugese 
and other contract slave laborers to enter the 
island. I mention this fact merely as indica- 
tive of the future policy of the islands relative 
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to contract or slave labor and the probable 
action of our commissioners in regard to it. 

As to the Philippine Islands, they have be- 
tween seven and eight millions inhabitants of 
a semi-barbaric population almost primitive 
in their habits and customs, as unlike the peo- 
ple of the United States in thought, sentiment, 
education, morals, hopes, aspirations or gov- 
ernmental forms as night is today. Whatad- 
vantage then can the possession of these islands 
with such a people bring to our country? It 
is true that Aristotle believed in a republic 
founded upon slavery, but how lamentable 
was the result! How untrue to human hopes, 
human intelligence and human aspirationssuch 
a condition of affairs is, is plainly manifest to 
the student or observer. As Napoleon said 
that Europe must sometime become all Cossack 
or all republican ; as Lincoln said that in the 
United States there must be ‘‘all slave labor 
or all free labor,’’ so do we in our day say that 
no government can be truly free or success- 
fully pursue the paths of industrial, commer- 
cial, political and human progress where slave 
labor in any form obtains within its domains. 

It will not be necessary to say how pro- 
foundly the condition and opportunities of 
wage-earners are affected in a country like 
ours, by the average or dominating view of 
the worth or dignity of men who earn their 
bread by the work of their hands. Even in 
the former slave States, the progress and im- 
provement in the condition of the wage-earners 
have been seriously obstructed by a long 
period of regarding manual labor and slavery 
as identical. 

It can not be doubted that the prominence 
in the labor field of a servile race, once slave, 
still operates potentially against organized 
effort, legislative and social justice to the 
wage-earner. None disputes that the South, 
with difficulty, respects labor, because labor 
is the condition of those who formerly were 
slaves. 

Realizing the great danger threatening the 
wage-earner’s standard of life and hence en- 
dangering free institutions, Congress crystal- 
ized into law the demand of organized labor 
and its sympathizers, to prohibit Chinese im- 
migration into the United States. 

It is true too, to a lesser degree, but in like 
manner, that the entire antagonism of labor 
to the competition of convicts with free and 
honest men, is less a matter of material and 
direct injury than of a sure instinctive feeling 
that wage-earners must be degraded and weak- 
ened by being brought into close rivalry with 
criminals. The fundamental principle in both 
cases is that everything possible should be 
done to keep the dignity, worth and manhood 
of the men who live by manual work before 
all classes in the United States. 

If this premise be true, how vital then is the 











importance of saving American labor from the 
evil influence of close and open competition of 
millions of semi-barbaric laborers in the Phil- 
ippine Islands? The Chinese mills there, built 
with European capital, and filled with opera- 
tives hired for afew cents a day, are monuments 
of infamy. Arethere not numerous object les- 
sons in our own country on the possibility of 
American management of Philippine labor? 

Is it not difficult to arouse the people of our 
own country to the condition of our own wage- 
earners? Do we not know the obstacles which 
have stood in the way to secure a reasonable 
limitation in the hours of labor for the women 
and children workers of the South, because of 
former slavery there? How hard the task of 
arousing the sentiment of the people of our 
country to secure legislative and social relief 
for our fellow toilers of the Southern States is 
scarcely known outside of the ranks of those 
who have devoted their lives to the upbuilding 
of the manhood of the wage-earners of our 
country. How, then, will it be possible to 
arouse public sentiment here to effectually 
protest against any labor conditions, however 
hard, which may prevail on the other side of 
the world, among a people of a different race, 
and low in the scale of civilization? It is 
highly improbable, scarcely possible. 

It may be urged that the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States 
declares that ‘‘No slavery nor involuntary 
servitude, except as a punishment for crime, 
whereof the party shall have been duly con- 
victed, shall exist within the United States, 
or in any place subject to their jurisdiction.” 
I am free to say that until quite recently we 
should have been justified in maintaining that 
this constitutional guarantee would have saved 
us from any danger of slavery, or a condition 
of labor partaking of slavery. 

But the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in a decision rendered January 25, 1897, held 
that the specific performance of a contract to 
labor is not inherently against either the Con- 
stitution or public policy. I commend to the 
attention of our people not only the decision 
to which I refer, but the dissenting opinion of 
Justice Harlan, pointing out the grave dan- 
gers which threaten the workers even of our 
own country. 

Should the Philippines be annexed, and the 
labor conditions of Hawaii remain unchanged, 
can we expect our courts to interpret the laws 
of the United States to mean differently whea 
applied to our workers than when applied to 
the workers of Hawaii and the Philippines! 
With the decision, to which I have already 
referred as a basis, practically justifying 
voluntary servitude, though at present t 4 
limited extent, is there not sufficient danget 
ahead to warrant us in entering an emphati¢ 
protest against the possibity of allying to our 
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selves conditions which may strike at the very 
vitals of free institutions? I contend that no 
country can become truly great, no republic 
can be long maintained, which has its founda- 
tion in debased labor, or is threatened with a 
degraded manhood. 

The nation which dominates the markets 
of the world will surely control its desti- 
nies. To make of the United States a vast 
workshop is our manifest destiny, and our 
duty, and thus side by side with other na- 
tions, in industrial and commercial rivalry, 
we basing the conditions of the workers 
upon the highest intelligence and the most 
exalted standard of life, no obstacle can be 
placed in our way to the attainment of the 
highest pinnacle of national glory and human 
progress. But to attain this end is the ac- 
quirement of the Philippine Islands, with their 
semi-savage population, necessary? Surely 
not. Neither its gates nor those of any other 
country of the globe can long be closed against 
our constantly growing industrial supremacy, 

The most reckless advocate of the annexa- 
tion of the Philippine Islands, or of any popu- 
lous island of the group, must admit that his 
program involves the government and domi- 
nation of the many by the few, to an extent 
and degree never before known under the 
American flag. We have ruled savages 


against their will in the process of our up- 
rooting of the Indian tribes, but never where 


it was not reasonably certain that their places 
would soon be taken by a settled white popu- 
lation many times as great as that of any wil- 
derness occupied only by nomadic hunters 
and warriors. In the Philippines, with its 
7,000,000 or 8,000,000 in an area less than 
half that of the State of Texas, no such change 
can ever take place. 

Let no one say that the numerical insignifi- 
cance of the Spanish element there does not 
prove anything concerning the possibilities of 
American enterprise and love of adventure. 
British India has a climate less unfavorable to 
our race, all things considered, than that of 
the Philippines. India had 287,000,000 in- 
habitants in 1891, and of that vast number 
only 100,000 were British and 110,000 of 
European origin, after 150 years of British 
domination. Inthe Dutch East Indies, where 


the conditions are very much like those in the- 


Philippines, about 300 years of Dutch rule 
and commercial operations have left the Dutch 
population under 60,000 and the whole num- 
ber of inhabitantsof European blood less than 
10,000, out of a total of about 34,000,000. 
If we are to take and hold the entire Philip- 
pine group not more than 10,000 Americans 
will expect to exploit, control and have gov- 
érned for their benefit fully 7,000,000 natives. 

The climate of the Philippines forbids for- 
‘ver manual labor by Americans, as it does 


the planting there of American families, to 
live and flourish from one generation to an- 
other. Therefore, the wage-earners will al- 
ways be of races governed by a very small 
minority of another class. Labor will be 
closely united always, with deprivation of 
political rights, in the sense of anything like 
equality, and with hopeless inferiority in so- 
cial and other relations, there will be a great 
gulf fixed between the few who hold all the 
power and the multitude of laborers who must 
submit because the might of the United States, 
its army and navy, will be behind the few 
who ‘‘run the Government.’”’ For the first 
time in our history we shall have minority 
rule of the most extreme, permanent and 
brazen type, under the American flag and up- 
held by the forces of the republic. 

How long will it be, under such conditions, 
before the dominant classes in this country 
will look to the use of force rather than the 
will of the majority for support in furthering 
their plans? Will it not be easy to pass from 
contemptuous indifference to the natural rights 
and wishes of the dark-skinned wage-earners 
of the Philippines to a similar attitude toward 
manual toilers of our own blood and country ? 
Can the fundamental principles of our Gov- 
ernment, equality of rights, no taxation or 
government without representation, and the 
like, be mocked in the most unblushing man- 
ner, under the flag, without sapping respect 
for the Constitution and the Declaration of 
Independence ¢ 

Again, in forcing the natives of the Philip- 
pines into our more or less rigid mould of 
government we shall take many lives. They 
will seem cheap because they will be those of 
poor laborers, the members of the majority 
which is to be ruled or killed at the conven- 
ience of a very small minority. It will be 
said and felt by the dominant class in the 
islands that such things do not matter because 
the victims will be poor, ignorant and weak. 
But life is the one great possession which all 
hold on something like equal terms. 

The attempt to divert the thought and in- 
terest of the American people from wrongs 
that need attention at home, by occupying 
them with foreign complications of any kind, 
is criminal folly. The idea that we shall escape 
the duties which we owe to the people by be- 
coming a nation of conquerers, is clearly in 
the minds of prominent advocates of ‘‘expan- 
sion’’ and “‘imperialism.’’ They have indi- 
cated that they hope to see changes in our 
boundaries, talk of alliances and wars, and 
perhaps war and conquests, all to keep the 
workers and the lovers of reforms and simple 


justice diverted and powerless to dig out abuses 


and cure existing injustice. That was the de- 
vice of Napoleon III for quieting France. It 
led to Sedan. We are doubtless too strong to 
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meet outside disaster of that sort, but assuredly 
we shall court worse evils at home if we try 
to benumb the nation’s sense of justice and 
love of right, and prevent it from striving 
earnestly to correct all proved errors. 
Imperialism points to large armaments and 
more frequent wars. It means greater demands 
upon the workers in taxes, blood, and life. It 
tends to the more frequent and unblushing use 
of force against the weak and lowly. It sub- 
ordinates right and justice to an unwise or 


blind greed of gain, and the exploitation of 


islands whose millions are to be made the tools, 
willing or unwilling, of the few thousand. 
And this is what some men eall a cure for 
social unrest! 

An incident of our war with Spain should 
not disturb or destroy the well-balanced poise 
of our country, nor endanger the sound prin- 
ciple upon which it is founded. The whole 
moral effect, the acquisition of the Philippine 
Islands, its semi-savage population, must be 
to undo what has been accomplished by organ- 
ization and education, upon the lines of social, 
economic, political, and moral reform, particu- 
larly in raising the standard of living for the 
wage-earners of the United States. It will tend 
to breed contempt for the manual toiler, and 
encourage the pernicious notion that the strong 
may properly exploit the weak, and be used to 
furnish the luxuries for an oligarehy. 

That the workers do not lack patriotism, 
surely requires no protestation of faith on our 
part; but, taking warning from the experi- 
ence of all history, we realize what is meant 
by large standing armies, and the contamina- 
ting influence of a hoard of cheap, servile 
laborers. 

The annexation of Alsace and Lorraine by 
Germany turned Europe into an armed camp, 
the burden of which its workers are groaning 
under and protesting against; that a low 
grade of docile, cheap laborers are inimical, 
and an obstacle to social progress, is furnished 
by the Chinese Empire. 

As no great reforms are inaugurated in a 
day, so do not contaminating influences make 
themselves immediately manifest. It is not, 
therefore, an exaggeration of the facts, nor an 
idle indulgence in faney, which impels me to 
give vent to the alarm wnich I feel for the 
future, unless we pause and ask ourselves, the 
foolish and the wise, whither are we drifting? 


In the cause of freedom, in the cause of 


humanity, our lives, our all, are freely offered 
upon the altar of our country; but, against 
the threatening danger of Chineizing our 
people, the degeneracy of our institutions, and 
the possible decadence of our Republic, noth- 
ing but our undying protest. 


When through with the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST hand it to your neighbor. 


LABOR DAY. WHAT IT PORTENDS, 

No day in the calendar is a greater fixture, 
one which is more truly regarded as a real 
holiday, or one which is so surely destined to 
endure for all time, than the first Monday in 
September of each recurring year, Labor Day, 
With time, this day of the year is taking 
deeper hold in the respect and confidence of 
the people. It is regarded as the day for 
which the toilers in past centuries looked for- 
ward, when their rights and their wrongs 
might be discussed, placed upon a higher 
plane of thought and feeling ; that the workers 
of our day may not only lay down their tools 
of labor for a holiday, but upon which they 
may touch shoulders in marching phalanx and 
feel the stronger for it; meet at their parks, 
groves and grounds, and by appropriate speech, 
counsel with, and pledge to, each other that 
the coming year shall witness greater efforts 
than the preceding in the grand struggle to 
make mankind free, true and noble. 

Labor Day differs in every essential from 
the other holidays of the year of any country. 
All other holidays are, in a more or less de. 
gree, connected with conflicts and battles, of 
man’s prowess over man, of strife and discord 
for greed or power, of glories achieved by one 
nation over another. Labor Day, on the other 
hand, marks a new epoch in the annals of 
human history. I[t is at once a manifestation 
of reverence for the struggles of the masses 
against tyranny and injustice from time im- 
memorial; an impetus to battle for the right 
in our day for the men, women and children 
of our time, and gives hope and encouragement 
for the attainment of the aspirations for the 
future of the human family. It is devoted to 
no man, living or dead; to no sect, sex, race 
or nation. It is founded upon the highest 
principles of humanity, is as broad in its scope 
as the universe. It was not given to, but 
conquered by labor, and established as a holi- 
day before any legislature, State or national, 
enacted it into law. 

The marching toilers in the Labor Day dem- 
onstrations signalize no martial glory, brutal 
domination, conquests or warlike pomp. They 
are, in their essence, the manifestations of the 
growing intelligence of the workers whio recog- 
-nize that peace is as essential to successful indus- 
try and real progress, as air is to lung-breathing 
animals; that justice to the toilers has too 
long been denied ; that in the midst of the ¢iv- 
ilization at theclose of the nineteenth century, 
wrongs too gross, widespread, and well known 
to require mention here, still abound ; that if 
man is to be free in the time to come, “eternal 
vigilance”? must be exercised, organization of 
the workers proclaimed, maintained and ex- 
tended ; education of the educated as well asof 
the masses, be furthered and nurtured; and 
agitation of labor’s wrongs endured and rights 
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denied, undertaken, with all the zest and 
energy begotten by devotion to a cause which 
is at once holy, noble, pure, lofty, just, wise 
and humane. 

All through history, holiday observances 
and feasts have abounded ; but it was reserved 
for our time and for the workers of our country 
to first proclaim and observe a day devoted to 
the toilers, the toilers’ cause, the cause of jus- 
tice—this day of days, consecrated by the 
sufferings borne, the battles fought, the aspira- 
tions, often in inarticulate yearnings, of the 
masses for their final emancipation, the tri- 
umphant enthronement of absolute justice, 
and the effacement of the brutal, unnatural 
causes of ‘‘ man’s inhumanity to man which 
makes countless numbers mourn.’’ 

To make our lives and environments of to- 
day more in harmony with the wonderful 
achievements of modern industry, to partici- 
pate in the results—rewards of the beautiful 
peace and our bountiful labor, no less than in 
receiving deserved renown for our services 
and sacrifices in a just war, we must organize 
more thoroughly, more compactly, than ever. 

The trade unions, scoffed, denounced, ridi- 
culed in turn, and antagonized as no other or- 
ganization on earth, are now being argued with, 
their merits, as the wage-earners’ defenders, 
protectors, and advance guard for a juster 
reward for the wealth producers are more 
widely discussed and generally conceded. 

Labor Day is now the general tribute of our 
entire people to the victories won, the vantage 
ground gained, by organized labor and the 
hope entertained that that happier, truer life 
among men may soon be ushered in—that 
day of which poets have sung, philosophers 
dreamed, and workers struggled for ages. 

Workers, you can be free! You can not 
only proclaim, but establish, justice, freedom, 
and ‘‘ good will toward all mankind,” if you 
will but organize, be true to yourselves and 
to each other. 


SUCCESSES OF TRADE UNION WORK. 


Opponents of the trade union movement are 
continually decrying the work performed by 
them. They are denounced as old, fossilized, 
and reactionary. They are charged with 
being incapable of accomplishing any good 
in the interests of the working people ; this, 
in spite of the very best evidence which is ob- 
vious to any observer or student. 

The Labor Department, United Kingdom of 
Great Britain, has just issued its fifth annual 
report. It shows that all the principal groups 
of industries shared more or less in a rise in 
Wages. ‘The result of all the changes recorded 
was a rise of about $217,800 per week, of 
Which the greater part is accounted for by the 
engineering, shipbuilding, mining and build- 
Ingindustries. In round numbers, the workers 


have secured $11,300,000 increase in wages an- 
nually through trade union effort. 

Then again, 69,572 workmen had their hours 
of labor reduced (1,060 had their hours in- 
creased ), the total net reduction in weekly hours 
amounting to 284,675, or an average reduc- 
tion of 4.03 hours per week to all those affected. 
These figures do not include the engineers who 
enjoyed the eight-hour day during the great 
engineers’ strike. The blast furnace men of 
the Cleveland district, 5,000 in number, who 
formerly worked 12 hours, succeeded in estab- 
lishing the eight-hour day, or a total reduction 
of 28 hours per week for each man. 

What have the opponents of the trades 
unions to offer to take the place of such sub- 
stantial advantages and improvements? Their 
projects partake of the nature of leaving the 
bone for the shadow, a proceeding which our 
fellow unionists in the United States or Great 
Britain are not likely to take kindly to or 
follow. 

Absolutely accurate and ample statistics in 
our country are not so readily at hand; but 
there is no doubt that to quite a degree the 
achievements of the workers of America will 
bear favorable comparison. Organization on 
trade union lines is not only wise and humane, 
but it pays the worker. It means material 
improvement, the foreruner of every polit- 
ical, social, and moral development. 


PROGRESS AMONG WOODWORKERS. 


The great strike of the woodworkers, of 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, inaugurated more than 
two months ago, and in which more than 2,000 
men were engaged, has finally come to an end 
and a settlement reached with all of the con- 
cerns, which involves an increase in wages 


and the recognition of the union. All that 
was aimed at was not accomplished, but it has 
secured an improvement in the material con- 
dition of the men; it has aided them in organ 
izing; it has brought to them the realization 
of the fact that little can be done without 
organization, and that they will be compelled 
hereafter to rely upon each other in organiza- 
tion to secure greater results now and here- 
after. 

The effort of the manufacturers to embroil 
General Secretary Thomas I. Kidd, of the 
Amalgamated Woodworkers’ International 
Union, in the toils of the law will undoubt- 
edly prove abortive, and his influence for 
good among the woodworkers will be’ more 
potent than ever. 

For years the Oshkosh woodworkers have 
been the mill-stone around the necks of their 
fellow-craftsmen of the country. The ice is 
broken. The first impetus has been given to 
a better organization of the men of that trade, 
and we may soon see them more thoroughly 
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organized, shoulder to shoulder with their 
fellow-craftsmen and fellow-workers of the 
country, struggling for better conditions, 
higher wages, less hours and participants in 
the general movement for emancipation. 


AN IMPORTANT MATERIA MEDICA 
DISCOVERY, 


A new and malignant mental disease has 
been discovered, although it has been known 
to exist for quite some time. For more than 
a century it was manifested simply by the 
‘* better classes ;’’ but only in recent years has 
it at all appeared among others. Its trans- 
mission to other than the ‘* better classes’’ has 
been supposed to have come through innocu- 
lation from the purse-strings of the latter to 
the pockets of an adventurer who lurks some- 
where in the down town district of New York. 

In his perambulations, and through the 
means of a ‘‘mud slinging sheet of sixty thou- 
sand jackass power,’’ he disseminates the 
germs of this disease, fortunately for the 
workers, however, only to a very, very few. 

The symptoms of the disease are a mental 
derangement by which facts are involuntarily 
distorted; honesty and sincerity in others 
looked upon as principles of incarnate deviltry; 
success of labor in securing improved material 
conditions as a calamity ; that the shadow is 
more valuable than the substance; that prog- 
ress is attainable among the clouds rather than 
upon this mundane sphere. 

It usually finds its victims among those 
whose balance wheel is out of gear, and who 
have more exurberance than brains. The du- 
ration of the complaint is usually from one to 
three years, when the patient recovers his 
normal condition, and thereafter becomes the 
better because of his experience. The disease 
has been named T'rade Unionphobia. 


TO LABOR AND REFORM PRESS. 


Our worthy contemporaries, the labor and 
reform press, are requested to regularly consult 
the ‘*We Don’t Patronize”’ list published in 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. As adjust- 
ments are reached or new concerns declared 
‘“‘unfair’’ the list is changed. To carry a 
house on ‘‘the list’’ after the dispute with it 
is settled is a gross injustice ; to omit the name 
of any new enemy is a failure to perform our 
duty, and must prove an injury to the interest 
of the cause we all represent. 


P. J. McGuire, Vice President of the A. F. 
of L., and Secretary of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
first proposed the observance of Labor 
Day. 





TRADE UNION POITY. 
The subjoined resolutions have been adopted 
at successive conventions of the A. F. of L., 
and must be regarded as the practical policy 
of the trade union movement of America: 


Political Action. 


That the American Federation of Labor 
most firmly and unequivocally favors the in- 
dependent use of the ballot by the trade 
unionists and workingmen, united regardless 
of party, that we may elect men from our own 
ranks to make new laws and administer them 
along the lines laid down in the legislative 
demands of the American Federation of Labor, 
and at the same time secure an impartial judi- 
ciary that will not govern us by arbitrary in- 


junctions of the courts, nor act as the pliant 


tools of corporate wealth. 

That as our efforts are centered against all 
forms of industrial slavery and economic 
wrong, we must also direct our utmost ener- 
gies to remove all forms of political servitude 
and party slavery, to the end that the working 
people may act as a unit at the polls at every 
election. 


Thorough Unity. 


We reaffirm as one of the cardinal princi- 
ples of the trade union movement, that the 
working people must unite and organize, irre- 
spective of creed, color, sex, nationality or 
politics. 


Working Overtime. 


_ We advise strongly against the practice 
which now exists in some industries of work- 
ing overtime beyond the established hours of 
labor, particularly in these times, when 80 
many unemployed are struggling for an oppor 
tunity to work. It is an instigator of the 
basest selfishness, a radical violation of union 
principles, and whether on piece work or day 
work, it tends to set back the general move 
ment for the eight-hour day. 


The Eight-Hour Workday. 


Trade unions should hold open and publi¢ 
meetings once a month, in their usual meeting 
halls, and invite nonunion men and the publi¢ 
to attend and help forward the inauguration 
of the eight-hour workday. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
All Hail! Labor Day! 


Talk trade unionism and act upon its high 
purposes. 


Labor Day in the United States is observed 
on a former workday— Monday. 


‘‘Remember the main’’ assurance for justice 
in the future lies in the organization of labor 
now. 


It was several years after its first observance 
before any State passed a law regarding Labor 
Day as a legal holiday. 


Labor Day was first proposed May 8, 1882, 
and first observed September 5, of the same 
year, in New York City. 


Congress passed the law making Labor Day 
a legal holiday for the Territories and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia June 28, 1894. 


The pen with which the President signed the 
National Labor Day law was, at the time, 
presented to the President of the A. F. of L. 


Organized labor of Europe adopted a Labor 
Day at the suggestion of the A. F. of L. It 
isMay 1. It is usually observed the Sunday 
nearest, or in the evening of that day. 


The strike of the International Association 
of Machinists, inaugurated at the Hoe Printing 
Press Manufactory of New York, which has 
been on for several weeks, has been crowned 
with victory. The piece-work system and 
apprenticeship system have been modified 
and a basis for a wage scale adopted which 
will bring a tangible improvement in the con- 
dition of the machinists. 


Daniel Loeb (alias De Leon), the head center 
of the Socialist party, organized the so-called 
Socialist Alliance. At the second convention 
of that organization, held at Buffalo, he was 
defeated for membership on the executive 
board. After the convention he went to New 
York, and manipulated affairs in such a way 
% to force the regularly elected executive 
board to resign, and then, by a self-constituted 
local coterie of political henchmen, forced his 
wn election as the boss not only of theS. L. P., 
but of the Alliance. How otherwise could he 
be effective to hurt the interest of labor and 
serve his bosses, the capitalist class, if he did 
hot guide the affairs of his own creature, the 
“Alliance?’? Well done, Loeb, as a politician, 
§ manipulator and as a boss, you can give 

, Crocker, et al., cards and spades, 


The International Socialist Congress held 
in 1896, London, England, resolved that the 
next Congress should be held in Germany in 
1899. The committee having the arrange- 
ments in charge has notified all concerned 
that they could not get permission to hold the 
Congress under conditions where liberty of 
debate and the personal security of the dele- 
gates against arrest by the government would 
be assured ; hence the Congress will not take 
place in Germany, but is deferred to 1900 and 
will be held in Paris, France. 


Dean Swift, in giving expression to his in- 
tense passion for Irish independence and his 
hatred for the injustice which England was 
meteing out to the sons of the Emerald Isle, 
advised Irishmen to ‘‘burn everything Eng- 
lish but her coal.”’” We have no such 
designs upon our fellow citizens of West Vir- 
ginia, but we urge our fellow-workers and 
friends everywhere to aid inthe consumption 
of every thing coming from West Virginia 
which is fair. We will not burn her products, 
not even her coal, until the slave masters, who 
are the operators, pay a “‘living wage’’ and 
enforce the eight. hour workday. 


It matters not to the Cleveland (Ohio) Citizen 


what is done or left undone by us; itisall grist 
to its mill of misrepresentation. We quoted a 
single sentence of one of its lot of garbling of 
the history of labor. In the article referred 
to it described the decay of the K. of L., and 
said: ‘‘THEN the trade union movement 
appeared.’’ 

We neither added, detracted, nor changed a 
word of this exhibition of gross ignorance, or 
worse; we did not even comment upon it, 
leaving our readers to draw their own infer- 
ence. It neither said, nor allowed its readers 
to infer, other than that its reference was gen- 
eral. However, in its latest issue it asserts 
that its statement bore exclusively on the 
local labor movement of Cleveland. We shall 
take our contemporary at its word, and call 
attention to the fact that at one time, before the 
existence or decay of the K. of L., the trade- 
union movement of Cleveland was relatively 
stronger in that city than in any other in our 
country. But, then, our contemporary should 
remember, that was before its advent, and be- 
fore it advocated and encouraged secession 
and division in the labor moveinent. 

The Citizen is unfortunate in the allies it 
chooses. Everybody familiar with the labor 
movement of our day knows that the editor 
of The People, Daniel Loeb (alias De Leon), is 
a Pinkerton hireling, to do the capitalists’ 
filthiest work ; and that poor Arthur Keep, of 
Washington, D. C., is a harmless simpleton, 
whom nobody takes seriously. 














Eight-Hour Bill and Shipyards. 


In our last issue we published a most excellent 
report of the A. F. of L. Legislative Committee. 
It deals with the various Congressional subjects 
upon which labor had instructed its representa- 
tives. Among the measures which only passed 
the House and now await the action of the Senate 
is the Eight-Hour bill. That this bill did not be- 
come law is due to the opposition of the leading 
ship builders of the country. 

The Coast Seamen’s Journal ably discusses the 
untenable attitude of the opposition as follows: 

The contention made by these gentlemen is that 
the proposed Eight-Hour law would compel them 
to pay higher wages, and thus they would be un- 
able to compete with foreign ship bullders. On 
the first of these grounds the ship builders are 
absolutely correct, since, according to their own 
admissions, the minimum wages now paid are 
barely sufficient to support life, hence they can 
not be reduced, no matter how short the workday. 
In the case of those receiving the minimum scale, 
the reduction of hours would bea relative increase 
of wages, and, of course, that condition would 
tend strongly to a positive increase in the wages 
of all other classes of labor. So far there is no 
difference between the friends and the enemies of 
the Eight-Hour bill. 

But the conclusion reached by the ship builders, 
i. e., that this increase of wages would disadvan- 
tage them in competition for foreign work is not 
justified either by inference or the facts in the case. 
According to the statement made by Mr. Cramp of 
Philadelphia to the Subcommittee on Education 
and Labor of the Senate on June 16, his firm has 
secured work for Russia in competition with Ger- 
many, France and Great Britain. The circum- 
stences of the arrangement were thus described by 
Mr. Cramp: 

As we have our own way in the work and no retarding 
inspection methods, we expect to deliver the ship in thirty 
months. The French wanted five years, and the Germans 
and Russians wanted more money and longer time. We 
secured those vessels because we could build them at a little 
less than they could and in a shorter time, 

Mr. Cramp also stated that he had secured con- 
tracts from Japan because his bid was 20 per cent. 
lower than that of the British builders competing. 
To explain the success of American shipbuilders 
upon the wage hypothesis, it would be necessary to 
prove that they are paying lower wages or working 
longer hours than their competitors in foreign 
countries. But it is not necessary to admit such a 
stultification of every tenet in the American manu- 
facturers’ political creed. A sufficient explanation 
of the phenomenon is found in the fact that im- 
proved machinery is the essential element in the 
cheapening of the labor cost of a product. And 
improved machinery is simply a form of express- 
ing improved labor. The question remains: Will 
the reduction of the daily hours of labor from 
twelve, ten, or nine, to eight improve labor? Will 
it, by reducing the strain upon the workman’s 
brain and muscle, make hima brighter and stronger 
factor in production? Will the shortening of the 
hours of labor within certain limits proportionately 
improve the machinery, mental and physical, of the 
workman himself? The history of the shorter 
workday answers uniformly in the affirmative. To 
quote from an organ of the ship building interests : 

The active, progresssive ship builder of the United States 
has. however, by constant watchfulness for new and im- 
proved machinery, virtually placed himself beyond the pos- 
sibility of unreasonable demands by labor. 

Though not intended to do so, the foregoing 
aptly expresses the truth that the labor, or wage, 
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question, does not materially affect the chances of 
a competitor possessing marked advantages in 
tools. It contains, also, a warning to the ship- 
builders agsinst lessening the efficiency of machin- 
ery by making unreasonable demands “ upon” 
labor. 

The attitude of the ship builders in this matter 
gives the lie direct to all their pretensions in other 
respects. Not that it reveals anything in their 
practice that it is not already generally known; 
it is their theories that stand convicted of impos. 
ture. For over a hundred years—in fact, since 
1793, when the first Act of Congress excluding 
foreign-built vessels from the coastwise trade was 

assed—the ship builders have by turns begged and 
Bullied the Government into giving them protec- 
tion for the ‘“‘home market” against competition 
with “foreign pauper labor.’’ Now the ship build- 
ers openly propose that the government shall pro- 
tect them in securing the foreign market. The 
tables are turned, and cheap American labor is 
now the competitor! But while the ship builders 
have changed front, the American working classis 
still true to the principles of protection, so far as 
to oppose competition in the reduction of wages, 
The ultimate aim of the men who advocate the 
Eight-Hour bill is to improve the condition of 
labor throughout the world, and we see in the claim 
that that measure will operate to prevent the 
American ship builders or other employing class 
from reducing the wages of foreign labor rathera 
justification of our position. The ship builders 
submit the terrible alternative of raising the wages 
of all theiremployees, on private, as well as public 
work, or refusing to take any Government work. 

The result of the latter fate would be that the 
Government would have todo itsown work. Surely 
no intelligent and disinterested critic will find in 
this an insuperable objection. The ship builders, 
in the charity of their natures, tell us that the 
working man, by being deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of working overtime, will be unable to save 
a competency for his old age. But how about the 
working men who are unable to get work at any 
time to stave off starvation at present? Has the 
present generation no rights that the Government 
is bound to respect? If it has, let us attend to 
them, and trust the future to attend to itself.” 


A. F, of L. Organizers, Read. 


The National Brotherhood of Blacksmiths will 
allow organizers $10 for every union formed of 
their craft. For further particulars address Mr. 
George Bell, Grand Organizer, 424 East 66th St., 
New York city, N. Y. 


The Trunk and Bag Workers’ International 
Union of America will allow $6.00 to organizers of 
the American Federation of Labor for every local 
union of the craft organized. For further particu- 
lars write to Chas. J. Gille, Secretary, 1524 No. 
16th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Organizers’ Doings. 

Secretary Chorley, International Brotherhood 
of Blacksmiths, reports having reorganized their 
craft in Philadelphia and secured a new union in 
New Castle, Pa., and that there are several other 
unions in process of formation. 


The Iron Workers’ Helpers’ Union No. 6709, of 
Cleveland, have secured a minimum wage of $1.50 
per day. Wages now range from $1.50 to $1.7, 

eing an increase of from 10 cents to 20 cents per 
day. Thescale is signed for a year. 
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President Sullivan, of Kewanee (Ill. ) Trades and 
Labor Assembly, reports: “‘ Unionism is beginning 
to flourish here. We have thirteen local unions 
and a tradesassembly. ‘We shall have the largest 
Labor Day celebration ever held in this section of 
the country.’ ” 

Secretary Cable, of the Coopers’ International 
Union, reports that the membership of the organi- 
zation has increased more than one hundred per 
cent. during the past year; that all except one 
trade trouble has been successful, and that in a 
possible fair way of successful adjustment. 


Organizer Hoenig, of Lockport, N. Y., reports 
organizing a core makers’ union, the ale brewery 
workers’ union, and is now engaged on a federal 
labor union. Four clothing stores are using noth- 
ing but union labelled goods. Labelled goods of 
allkinds arein demand. The clerks’ union started 
a labor paper, backed by the C. L. U. 


Organizer Doughty, of Waco, Tex., reports that 
they have succeeded in organizing the printing 
pressmen, retail clerks, laundry drivers and 
tinners during the last few months, with all other 
unions strengthened in membership. They have 
secured the insertion of a clause by the City 
Council that in fature all contracts let by the city 
shall be done by union labor. 


The Retail Clerks’ National Protective Associa- 
tion, at its convention, adopted resolutions recit- 
ing the indictment of the Washington, D. C., labor 
men for criminal conspiracy; denouncing the 
employers who have taken this unfair position 
after breaking a contract with the union men, 
expressing sympathy with organized labor in its 
efforts to defend our brothers, and appropriating 
the sum of $25 in their defence. 


In a letter received from the president of one of 
our new local unions, he says: ‘‘ You will notice by 
the way the companies were handling our scale that 
they were doing just as they pleased. But, thank 
God! We have put a stopper on this, now that we 
are members of the American Federation of La- 
bor. This shows plainly the advantage of organ- 
ization and unity. If there was nothing else to do, 
this would be fully worth the effort of affiliation.” 


Former Secretary Norton of the Federal Labor 
Union of Moline, Ill., sends a copy of contract en- 
tered into with the Deer & Mauser Company. 
There has been an increase in wages so that com- 
mon laborers are receiving $1.50 per day as a mini- 
mum, new beginners for a brief period receiving 
$1.35. Those who received $1.40 per day, receive 
$1.55; those who received $1.60 will now receive 
$1.70. No increase has been secured for those re- 
csiving $1.75 perday. A minimum for molders has 
been established at $2.50 per day. There isa de- 
mand, unadjusted, for a 10 per cent. increase on 
plecework. The trade union movement is quite 
general now in Moline; one year ago there were 
not twenty-five union men in the city. 


The Trades Assembly of Covington, Ky., has 
decided to investigate the employment of child- 
labor. The investigating committee reported 
that a certain employer in Covington is employ- 
ing children ranging from 10 to 14 years old; that 
they start work as early as 5 a. m., and work as 
late as 6 p. m.; they receive from $1.50 to $2.50 
per week. It was also discovered that there are 
sweat-shops where children ranging from 12 to 15 

ears are employed ; that some children work on 
ean pants, and receive 40c. perdozen. It is stated 
that Covington and Newport are made a dumping 
ground for the Cincinnati sweat-shops, owing to 


the stringent laws of Ohio, and the fact that Ken- 
tucky has no laws regulating the employment of 
child-labor. 


Organizer Thomas, of Scanton, Pa., reports 92 
per cent. of the men in the building trades of the 
city organized. The common council has, in spite 
of the machinations of:contractors, passed an eight- 
hour ordinance. The contractors were defeated in 
their efforts to have school houses built by contract. 
The contractors, having some municipal work, em- 
ployed men ten hours. He, with the Building 
Trades business agents, Price and Knowlton, had 
contractors arrested, the result of which was that 
the following day the men were working nine 
hours. Then steps were taken to secure an in- 
juction. When the contractors heard it, the eight- 
hour law was enforced, and notice posted that 
“none but union men need apply.” A crematory 
was being repaired, bricklayers working ten hours. 
The contractors visited, with the result that two 
shifts of men were working eight hours. Move- 
ment is on foot to abolish contract labor entirely in 
all municipal work. 


The Massachusetts State Federation of Labor 
held its annual convention August 1, 2, 3. The 
legislative committee reported the securing of the 
passage of fourteen distinct labor measures through 
the legislature of 1898. It adds that the record sur- 
passes that made for many years; and, considering 
the unsettled condition of business during the year 
and the mighty influence of our opponents, the 
success will be appreciated. The committee at- 
tended seventy-eight hearings at the statehouse 
during the year. The legislative demands for the 
coming year are: 1, raising the school age to 16 
years; 2, eight hours for employés on public work ; 


3, establishment of union rate of wages of all 4 


lic work, whether by contract or direct; 4, aboli- 
tion of the contract system on public work; 5, 
strengthening the present factory laws and pro- 
visions for better ventilation ; 6, limiting the hours 
of labor for women and minors to fifty-four per 
week in manufacturing and mercantile establish- 
ments; 7, better protection of mechanics employed 
in the construction of buildings by providing for 
rigid inspection of staging and scaffolding. The 
time for conventions was changed from August to 
October, the nexc taking place at North Adams 


+ CORRES DONDENCE 7 


en ee rea eT ae Una 


New York Crry, August 12, 1898. 
Mr. S. Gompers, Prest. A. F. of L., Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SIR AND BrorHerR: I am in receipt of 
your letter dated the Ist inst. together with cer- 
tificate of application, manual, &c., and the Coun- 
cil desire me to express their thanks for the sen- 
timents conveyed therein. 

Our affiliation with the grand organization over 
which you preside, deferred partly by reason of 
the heavy financial obligations incurred by our 
members in conducting a militant trade union 
policy, is now happily consummated ; and we ven- 
ture to hope that ere long a practicable scheme of 
federation which will inaugurate a unification of 
all labor organizations throughout the world, may 
become an accomplighed fact, 
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The spontaneous efforts made by the world’s 
workers in our organization’s behalf during the 
late seven months’ struggle to secure the eight- 
hour workday in Great Britain demonstrated both 
their readiness and practical sympathy; that the 
result would have been different had an Interna- 
tional Federation of Labor existed, there can be 
no reasonable doubt. 

Expressing the hope that our enrollment under 
the banner of the A. F. of L. may prove mutually 
advantageous and labor’s causes generally bene- 
fited, I beg to remain, 

Yours sincerely and fraternally, 
W. H. SAGE, 
Secy. American-Canadian Dist. 
Amalgamated Society Engineers. 





SAYBROOK, ILL., August 20, 1898. 


tditor American Federationist. 

DEAR Sir: I take the liberty to send you copies of some 
of my articles on the Spanish-American War and questions 

rowing out of it, especially as to the proposed “ new 
departure” in our governing system. This proposed change 
means far more to labor than to any other element; to 
our wage-earning class especially its permanent adoption 
surely means for them greatly increased burdens, increased 
taxation of their labor, and lessening wages, increased 
oppression, increased suffering and degradation for them- 
selves and those dependent upon them. And why are they 
80 quiescent ? 

Why, in the name of all that is just, don’t they arouse to 
a properand needed fulfillment of their duties as husbands, 
as fathers,as men—as American citizens—and check this 
jingo wave of political damnation that is threatening to 
roll over and destroy most that is necessary and best in 
American life—morally, socially and politically ? 

They should arouse, think and act. We are too forgetful 
of the past; profit too little from the lessons of its errors 
and eh met while valuing too tightly the benefits and 
blessings of its wisdom and justice, 

In knowledge of, and respect for, the past there is wisdom 
and strength for the future, while in strength wisely and 
justly applied there is peace, safety, and prosperity. 

We need not go back to the use of the old style tools of 
the shop, the old style implements of the farm, nor the old 
style clothing of our forefathers, but let us adopt, and even 
yractice, more, far more of their old style virtues in domestic 
ife, their old style sincerity in religion, their old style 
simplicity in government, and their old style honesty in 
politics and between man and man. 

Yes; to secure and maintain a peaceful, happy and pros- 
pocege condition of the nation we have to eradicate ol ngo- 
sm,” remember and fulfill our moral, social and political 
duties as faithfully, and in the spirit in which our fathers 
fulfilled them, to family, to community, to country, and 
to God. Yours truly, 

(Sera’t) G. H. BATEs. 





Trades Unionphobia. 


The following correspondence may be interesting to our 


fellow workers: 
SECTION SPRINGFIELD, 8S. L. P. 
Foot’s BLock, Crry, Aug. 2, 1898, 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, President A. F. of. L., 
Hotel Gilmour, City: 
DEAR SIR: In accordance with your desire expressed to 
me at the public meeting in the city hall last evening, I 
hereby challenge you, in writing, to a public debate in the 
city hall on either Sunday evening, August 14, or August 
28, next on the “labor movement,” from the standpoint of 
the A. F. of L. and that of thes. L. P., also the statements 
made that we are disrupters of the labor movement and 
union wreckers, 
We will pay the expense of the hall and allow every de- 
batable freedom. 
The chairman to be elected from the audience. 
Thanking you in anticipation of a reply, 
I am yours, ete., P. MCKEOWN, Organizer. 
OFFICE OF ) 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, ;- 
WASHINGTON, D. C. August 9, 1898, j 
Mr. R. MCKEOWN, Organizer, Socialist Labor Party, 
Springfield, Mass, : 
DEAR SiR: On August 2d you handed me a note which I 
simply had time to glance at and promised you a reply at 
the earliest possibiemoment. Afterattending to important 








business connected with our movement, I take the first op- 
portunity presented to comply. 

You challenge me to debate “The labor movement from 
the standpoint of the A. F. of L. and 8, L. P.” in your city, 
on Sunday, August MM or 28. I beg to say that it will be 
impossible to accept your invitation or your challenge, for 
on the dates named and for some time to come, I shall be en- 
gaged in work of such a character that will not admit of 
my coming to your city. 

But entirely apart from the question of convenience, time 
or opportunity, I am desirous of being frank enough with 
you to say that I regard a debate with the representative of 
the 8. L. P. as so much time entirely wasted. 

The members of your party have allowed themselves to be 
hypnotized until truth has a horrifying effect upon them, 
they have been prejudiced and hoodwinked so that they 
have become entirely oblivious to facts and struggles in con- 
nection with the labor movement, which are patent to even 
the most casual abserver. 

Instead of reason and argument, your partisans have 
taken their cue from an adventurer and joined with the 
capitalist class in a hue and cry in charging trade union- 
ists, no matter how long a time earnest, honest, successful, 
though self-sacrificing their services to labor, with dishon- 
est purposes. Until reason shall take the place of bigotry 
among your members; until men with honest differences 
of opinion may meet upon a common platform and discuss 
those differences, it would be an imposition upon the wage- 
earners of our country to attempt to debate with a repre- 
sentative of your party—a debate which, I think you agree 
with me, would tend to embitter rather than to enlighten, 

I am sure yourself and those few you represented had 
more than a fair opportunity of presenting your side of the 
question at the meeting held in your city August 1. I took 
the platform about 9 o’clock and concluded about 10;20— 
of this time fully twenty minutes were devoted to ques- 
tions emanating from yourself and your colleagues, and 
twenty minutes more were given for an uninterrupted ad- 
dress for one of your colleagues. Thus it would appear to 
all fair-minded men that a much greater latitude was given 
you and your friends than you and they were justly en- 
titled, to, 

Inasmuch, too, as the appearance of yourself and col- 
leagues at the meeting was an organized and pre-arranged 
affair, the questions and interruptions previously pre- 
pared, you and they can not claim to have been at a disad- 
vantage; that your claims were easily disproven and 
pretenses exploded; that you were all confused and con- 
founded, is not due to any fault of your own, other than 
the fact that you and your colleagues have no knowledge 
of the history, the struggles, nor the trend of the trade 
union movement. s 

With assurances of personal regard and hoping that the 
time may not be far distant when you will clearly see the 
fundamental truths which the trade union teaches; that 
you will earnestly, thoughtfully and faithfully co-operate 
under the banner of the trade union movement for better 
conditions of labor today and the final emancipation of 
labor in the time to come, I am, 

Very respectfully yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L. 





When Labor Day Became Law, 


Labor Day was enacted into law at different periods since 
1887, as the following list will show. The date given indi- 
cates when the law received executive approval : 

Alabama, December 12, 1892. 

California, March 23, 1893. 

Colorado, March 15, 1887. 

Connecticut, March, 20, 1889. 

Delaware, February 14, 1893. 

District of Columbia, June 28, 1894, 

Florida, April 29, 1893. 

Georgia, October 16, 1891. 
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Illinois, June 17, 1891. 
Indiana, March 9, 1891. 

Iowa, April 5, 1890. 

Kansas, March 4, 1891, 
Louisiana, July 7, 1892. 

Maine, February 10, 1891. 
Massachusetts, May Il, 1887. 
Minnesota, April 18, 1893. 
Missouri, April 9, 1895. 

Montana, March 4, 1801. 
Nebraska, March 29, 1889. 

New Hampshire, March 31, 1891, 
New Jersey, April 8, 1887. 

New York, May 6, 1887. 

Ohio, April 28, 1890. 

Oregon, February 21, 1887. 
Pennsylvania, April 25, 1889. 
Rhode Isiand, May 26, 1803. 
South Carolina, December 22, 1891. 
Tennessee, March 11, 1891, 
Texas, February 11, 1893. 

Utah, February 23, 1892. 
Virginia, February 5, 1892. 
Washington, February 24, 1891, 
Wisconsin, April 19, 1893. 





Answers to Correspondents. 

Beamann, Albany. As you will see by the list published 
elsewhere, Oregon was the first State to enact Labor Day as 
a legal holiday. 

Hammond, Minneapolis. It is a positive untruth that 
the editor of this paper at any time in his life was a candi- 
date for any office on the ticket of either or both of the 
Republican or Democratic parties with his consent. When 
delegates were to be elected to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of the State of New York, organized labor of New 
York City nominated him among others. During his ab- 
sence at the Cigarmakers’ International Union Convention 
at Milwaukee, the Republican party of the District en- 
dorsed his nomination. He sent telegram to election 
authorities declining the nomination. Upon his return he 
was informed that a telegraphic declination was not legally 
acceptable; that the time for legat declinations had elapsed 
and his name was printed upon the official ballot. He never 
directly or indirectly either expected or accepted the nomi- 
nation. He received the nomination for State Senator by 
both the Republican and Democratic parties, but declined. 
He has steadfastly declined every nomination or appoint- 
ment tendered him by any and every political party, and 
has never been a member or adherent of any one of them. 
The fact that he steers clear of all parties is the cause of the 
enmity of the persons who influence your judgment. 
Your information to the contrary emanates from a source 
which is unreliable and treachcrously malicious, the arch- 
enemy of labor, the adventurer who sails under the assumed 
hame of Daniel DeLeon. 

George F., Denver. The Federation at the Chicago Con- 
vention, October 7, 1884, demanded “That the first Monday 
in September of each year be set apart as a laborers’ 
National Holiday, and that we recommend its observance 
by all wage-workers, irrespective of sect, calling or nation- 
ality, 

N.L. Y., Auburn, N. Y. You should get the publication 
of the A. F. of L.in pamphlet form. The trade union move- 
ment, the labor question, the eight-hour questions, etc., in 
their broadest, best and most practical sense are discussed. 
The prices are just about at cost. Read the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST carefully, too. You will find these subjects 
fully discussed from time to time. 





Organizer Schamel, of Denver, Colo., reports having won 
& decided victory in the great coal miners’ strike in the 
northern district of Colorado. 


Sixteen charters were issued from headquarters during 
the month of August, 
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Notice. 


OFFICE OF ) 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 11, 1808, ) 


To All Affiliated Unions: 
At the request of the unions interested, and after due in- 

vestigation and attempt at settlement, the following firms 

have been declared UNFAIR: 

Cons & Co., Lime Manufacturers, Rockland, Me. 

Perry Brorners, Lime Manufacturers, Rockland, Me. 

A. F. Crockett Co., Lime Manufacturers, Rockland, Me, 

MARKS Bros., Harness & Saddlery Manufacturers, Omaha, 
Neb. 

A. C. WoopwaARp’s ARINGTON MILLS, ELASTIC 


MANUFACTURERS, Abington, Mass, 
PATRIOT PRINTING COMPANY, Jackson, Mich. 


: GORING 


Secretaries are requested to read at union meetings and 
post on bulletin, and labor reform press please copy. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


Fraternally, 
President A. F. of L. 





Special Notice. 
OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF Laon, | 
WASHINGTON, D. C., August 20, 1898, ) 
To All Affiliated Unions : 
At the request of the Boot & Shoe Workers’ Union the 


following firms have been removed from our “ We-don't- 


patronize” list: 


Foore, SCHULTZE & Co., St. Paul, Minn, 
GREGORY & SHAW; S. Farmingham, Mass. 
HARDING & TopD, Rochester, N. Y. 
GOULD & WALKER, WwW estboro, Mass, 
Secretaries are requested to read at union meetings, and 
labor press please copy. 
Fraternally, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A, F. of L. 





We Don’t Patronize 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympathizers 
with labor have refused to purchase articles produced by 
the following firms—Labor papers please copy : 


ALL WEST VIRGINIA COAL, 

AMERICAN BISCUIT AND MANUFACTURING CO'S 
BISCUITS. 

AMERICAN TOBACCO CO.—Plug Tobacco: Battle Ax, 
Newsboy, Piper Hiedsick, Something Good, Pedro, 
Smoking Tobacco: Gail & Ax, Navy, Honest Long Cut, 
Duke’s Mixture, Seal of North Carolina, Ivanhoe- 
Greenback. Cigarettes: Duke’s Cameo, Sweet Caporal, 
Cycle, Old Judge. 

APSLEY RUBBER CO., HUDSON, MASS. 

ARENA. 

BALZ BREWING CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

BANNER CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. ° 

BERGER BEDDING CO., A. WEIGEL AND CO., MAT- 
TRESSES, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

BONDY & LEDEDERAR, CIGAR MANUFACTURERS, 
OF NEW YORK. 

BOSTON BELTING CO. 

BOSTON PILOT, BOSTON REPUBLIC. 

BROWN BROS. CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

BROWN TOBACCO COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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BUFFALO BARRELS. 

BURDEN IRON CO., RIVETS, NAILS, ETC., TROY, N. Y. 

CHAS. H. BUSBEY’S CIGARS, McSHERRYTOWN, PA. 

CHICAGO STAMPING COMPANY, MANUFACTURERS 
UNITED STATES BICYCLE. 

CINCINNATI BREWING CO., HAMILTON, OHIO. 

CONSOLIDATED STEEL AND WIRE CO. 

CUMBERLAND FLOUR MILLS AND LIBERTY FLOUR 
MILLS, NASHVILLE, TENN. 

DERBY BICYCLE CO., JACKSON, MICH. 

DEUSCHER CO, HAMILTON, O; C. SCHREIER, SHE- 
BOYGAN, WIS., MALSTERS. 

DONOHUE & HENNEBERRY, PRINTERS AND PUB- 
LISHERS, CHICAGO, ILL, 

DUGAN & HUDSON, SHOE MANUFACTURERS, ROCH- 
ESTER, N. Y. 

EITEL & CASSEBOHNN’S CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY 

FARRAR & TREFTS, BOILER & MACHINE WORKS. 
STEAM ENGINES, BUFFALO, N, Y. 

W.F. FAUBER COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL., FAUBER 
ONE-PIECE BICYCLE CRANK AXLE. 

FREEMAN MILL CO., WEST SUPERIOR, WIs. 

FREIE PRESSE, CHICAGO, ILL, 

FULLER-WARREN STOVE CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

GEO, EHRET’S LAGER BEER. 

GEO, MOCLES CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

GOBEILL PATTERN WORKS, CLEVELAND, 0. 

GORDON CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

GORMULLY & JEFFREY BICYCLE CO., CHICAGO, 
ILL.—RAMBLER. 

GROSS & CO., CIGARS, DETROIT, MICH. 

GROVE CO., CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, 
SALEM,0O. Brands: Pepsin, Jersey Fruit and Fruit 
Flavors, 

HAMILTON-BROWN SHOE ©O., ST. LOUIS. 

HARRINGTON & OUELETTE CIGAR CO., DETROIT. 

HART, SCHAFFNER & MARKS, CHICAGO, ILL. 

H, DIETZ CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

HETTERMAN BROS. CO., CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

HIRSHHORN, MACK & CO.. CIGAR MANUFACTUR- 
ERS, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 

JACOB BECK & SON, PEARL WHEAT AND BREAK- 
FAST FLAKE MANUFACTURERS,DETROIT. MICH 

KERBS,WERHEIM & SCHIFFER,CIGARS, NEW YORK. 

KINGAN & CO., PORK AND BEEF PACKERS, IN- 
DIANAPOLIS, IND. 

KIPP BROS., MATTRESSES AND SPRING BEDS, MIL- 
WAUKEE, WIS. 

LARKINS SOAP WORKS, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

LEVI, HORWITZ & LACHENBRUCH, CLOTHING 
MANUFACTURERS, NEW YORK. 

LIME MANUFACTURERS—COBB & CO., PERRY BROS., 
AND A. F. CROCKETT & CO., ALL OF ROCKLAND, 
MAINE, 

MAPLE CITY SOAP WORKS. 

MARK BROS., HARNESS AND SADDLERY MANU- 
FACTURERS, OMAHA, NEB. 

METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

MOCK, BERMAN, & CO., CLOTHING MANUFACTUR- 
ERS, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 

MOEK’S CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

MONMOUTH MINING AND MFG. CO. (Sewer Pipe.) 

MONMOUTH (ILL.) POTTERY CO. 

O'BRIEN BROS., SPRING BED CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 

PATRIOT PRINTING COMPANY, JACKSON, MICH. 

PLANT MILLING COMPANY, GEO. P. 

POWELL, SMITH & CO., CIGARS, NEW YORK. 

QUINCY SHOW CASE WORKS, QUINCY, ILL. 

ROCHESTER CLOTHIERS’ EXCHANGE. 

ROCKFORD CHAIR AND FURNITURE CoO. 

ROTHSCHILD, SON & CO., BAR FIXTURES. 

ROYAL MANTEL & FURNITURE CO., ROCKFORD, ILL. 

SARDINES—E. W. BROWN, GUNROCK PACKING CO., 
EUREKA PACKING CO,, LAWRENCE PACKING 
CO., CRESCENT PACKING CO., BUCKS HARBOR 
PACKING CO., INDIAN COVE PACKING CO., OF 
LUBEC AND:MACHIAS, ME, 


SCHNEIDER-TRENKAMP CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
MANUFACTURERS OF OIL, GAS AND GASOLINE 
STOVES, ALL MARKED “ RELIABLE.” 

SCHOOL SEAT COMPANY, FURNITURE, GRAND RAP. 
IDS, MICH. 

S. F. HESS & CO., CIGARS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

SHELBY STEEL TUBE CO., OF ELLWOOD CITY, PA, 

SIEG & WALPOLE, BICYCLES, KENOSHA, WIS. 

8S. OTTENBERG BROS., CIGAR MANUFACTURERS, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

SPRINGFIELD (ILL.) ELEVATOR MILLING CO, 

ST. LOUIS BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION, LAGER BEER, 

STRONG, GARFIELD CO., EAST WEYMOUTH, MASS, 

STUDEBAKER BROS. MANFG., CO'S CARRIAGES AND 
WAGONS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 

SWIFT’S SURE SPECIFIC, ATLANTA, GA. 

THOMAS TAYLOR & SON, HUDSON, MASS. 

TIMES, LOS ANGELES, CAL, 

UNITED STATES BAKING CO. 

VENABLE BROS. QUARRIES, LITHONIA, GA. 

WESTERN WHEEL CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 

WINTER BROS. BREWING CO., IRON CITY BREWING 
CO., PITTSBURG, PA., EBERHARD & OBERS BREW 
ING CO., ALLEGHANY, PA. 

W.L. KIDDER & SON MILLING CO., TERRE HAUTE- 

WM. TEGGE CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

WOODWARD’S ABINGTON MILLS, A. C., ELASTIC 
GORING MANUFACTURERS, ABINGTON, MASS, 

YOCUM BROS., CIGARS, READING, PA. 


‘ ‘ 
Our Fair List 
Secretaries will confer a favor by sending in addi- 
tional names of products with a national sale only, 
CABINET AND INTERIOR FINISH WOODWORK, 
By Thos. I. Kidd, Sec’y Amalgamated Wood Workers Union. 

Baltimore, Md.—F. X. Ganter Co., J. C. Scherer. 

Chicago, Ill.—Schweizer Mfg. Co., Carsley Mfg. Co., Edmunds 
Mig. Co., W. H. Warren Mfg. Co., C. E. Barquist, A. J. 
Struthers & Co., Western Planing & Mfg. Co., Kelly Bros., 
Katz & Hamonn, Fillip & Mejbrech, C. Siebold & Co., 
Lincoln Sash & Door Co., Wm. Jenkinson, T. Wilce Co., 
South Side Lumber Co., Keenan Bros., Chicago Store 
Fixture Co., Merle & Heaney, Brunswick Balke-Collender 
Co., A. H. Revell & Co., Union Show Case Co., Chicago 
Store & Office Fixture Co., Minwegen & Weiss, A. Jan- 
kowski, Orr & Lockett, Gensche & Hartman (carving), 
Fischer & Hunger (carving). 

Detroit, Mich.—Latfery & Sons., Wm. Monroe, 

Duluth, Minn.—D. E. Holston & Co., George Lautenschlager, 

Ithaca, N. Y.—Driscoll Bros, : 

Kansas City, Mo.—Oehler & Stahl, Cruittners’ Cabinet 
Works, Charles Moeller, 

Oshkosh, Wis.—Robert Brand & Sons. 

Quincy, Ill.—*Globe Fixture Co, 

Springfield, Mass.—*G. A. Schastey Co. 

*Firms demonstrated by astar hire union men, but do not 
use the label. 


MANUFACTURERS OF UNION LABEL CLOTHING. 
By Henry White, Sec’y United Garment Workers of America. 
New York—Kohn, Rindskopf & Co., Smith, Gray & Co., 
Cane, McCaffrey & Co., Goldstone Bros., Hackett, Car- 
hartt & Co., Hays, Goldberg & Co. 
Utica, N. Y.—H. D. Pixley & Son. 
Chicago, Iil,—Felix Kahn & Co, 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Woodhull, Goodale and Bull, Kent & 
Miller, N. Peters & Co., J. M. Mertens & Co., Winters & 
Smith, Kearney Bros., Freidlander Bros., Harrison & 
Rosmann, A. W. Palmer & Son, Hopkins, Single & 0o., 
Danziger Bros., W. 8. Peck & Co., Chas, KE. 8. Weeks. 

Overalls, Pants, ete.—Sweet, Orr & Co., Newburgh, N. 
Hamilton, Carhartt & Co., Detroit, Mich.; C. B. Cones 
& Son, Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Oshkosh Clothing 
Mfg. Co., Oshkosh, Wis.; Cleveland & Whitehill Co., 
Newburgh, N. Y.; Lightner Overall Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Larned, Carter & Co., Detroit, Mich.; Shaw & Welly 
Shirt Co., Zanesville, Ohio; H. 8. Peters, Dover, N. J.; 
Louis Specht, Cleveland, Ohio; T. J. Underhill, Denver, 
Col.; Pierson ‘& Son, 204 E. 43d'St., N. Y.; Our Own Mfg. 
Co., New York, N. Y.; Brand Bros., New York, N.Y. Rose 
Mfg. Co., Dallas, Tex.; Wertheim Bros. & Co., Albany, 
N. Y.; A. Stauber Mfg. Co., Streator, Ill. 


BREWERS. 
By E. Kurzenknabe, Sec’y of United Brewery Workmen. 
All Breweries In—Birmingham, Ala.; Belleville, Ill.; Butte. 


Mont.; Baltimore, Md.; Boston, Mass. ; Binghamton, N, 
Y.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Albany, N. Y.; Atlanta, Ga.; Chicago 
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Ill.; Cleveland, O.; Cincinnati, O.; Covington, Ky.; Can- 
ton, O.; Columbus, O.; Denver, Colo.; Danville, [L.; 
Davenport, Ia.; Detroit, Mich.; Duluth, Minn.; Dayton, 
0.; Elmira, Y.; Erie, Pa.; Elizabeth, N. J.; Evans- 
ville, Ind.; Ft. Worth, Tex.; Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Freeport, 
Ill.; Golden, Colo.; Galveston, Tex.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Great Falls, Mont.; Green Bay, Wis.; Hartford, Conn,; 
Houston, Tex.; Hannibal, Mo.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Joliet, 
Ill.; Kansas City, Mo.; Lafayette, Ind.; Louisville, Ky., 
all lager beer (all common beer unfair); Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Minneapolis, Minn.; New Albany, Ind.; Oshkosh, 
Wis.; Portland, Oreg.; Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Rochester, 
N. Y.; Racine, Wis.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Springfield, Mass.; 
Springfield, O.; Seattle, Wash. ; Spokane, Wash.: San 
Antonio, Tex.; Salt Lake City, Utah ; Schenectady, N. Y.; 
St. Joseph, Mo.; St. Paul, Minn.; Tacoma, Wash.; To- 
ledo, O.; Trenton, N. J.; all lager beer brewers of Troy, 
N. Y.; Tiffin, O.; Utica, N. Y.; Watertown, Wis.; Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.; Waukesha, Wis.; Youngstown, 0.: Zanes- 
ville, O. 

Furthermore: Anheuser-Busch Brewing Assn., Wm. J. 
Lemp Brewing Co., Consumers Brewing Co., Ideal Brew- 
ing Co., all of St. Louis, Mo.; Martin Mason Brewing Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio; M. Weidemann & Co., and the Quinni- 
piac Brewing Co., New Haven, Conn,; F. J. Kastner 
Co., Home Brewing Co., Essex County Brewing Co., 
Eagle Brewing Co., Geo. Wiedemayer’s Brewery, all of 
Newark, N.J.; American Brewing Co., Colonial Brewing 
Co,, Ph. & W. Ebling Val. Loewer Brewing Co., Schmitt & 
Schwanenfluegel, H. Zeltner Brewing Co., New York 
City, N. Y.; Consumers Brewing Co., Woodside, Joseph 
Eppig’s Brewery, Excelsior Brewing Co., W. H. Frank 
Brewing Co., Long Island Brewing Co., Frank Iberts 
Brewing Co., Ph. Leibinger’s Brewing Co., Meltzer Bros., 
all of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Bergner & Engel Brewing Co., 
John F. Betz & Son, Continental Brewing Co., Columbia 
Brewery, Geo. Esslinger & Son, Fred Feil, Golden Kagle 
Brewery, Wm. A. Heimgaertner, Jos. Rieger & Son, 
Rieger & Goetz, Hermann Rose, G. Schwoeri, Jos. 
Straubmueller, Union Brewing Co., Elizabeth Vollmer, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Providence Brewing Co., Providence, 
R. I.; Enterprise Brewing Co., San Francisco, Cal.; John 
Gund Brewing Co., La Crosse, Wis.; Onalaska Brewing 
Co., Onalaska, Wis.; Wm. Peter Brewing Co.. Union 
Brewing Co., Union Hill, N. J.; Geo. Bechtel Brewing 
Co., Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y.; Gutsch Brewing 
Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 


COMMISSION MALTHOUSE. 


San Francisco, Cal.—New York Malthouse, Pioneer Malt- 
house, South Park Malthouse, Empire Malthouse. 

Clyde, N. Y.—Smith & Toppings’ Malthouse. 

Hamilton, O.—The Sohngen Malting Co., Schlosser & Co. 

Portland, Ore.—Henry Weinhard. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Hauser & Son Malting Co. 

Newark, N. J.—The Passaik Malthouse. 

Davenport, lowa.—Davenport Malting Co. 

Rock Island, Ill.—Rock Island Brewery Co.’s Malthouse. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Chas. M. Warner, Greenway Brewing and 
Malting Co. 

Spokane, Wash.—The Galland-Burke Brewing and Malting 
Co., the Hieber Brewing and Malting Co., the Henco 
Bros. Brewing Co.’s Malthouse. 

Cleveland, O.—John B. Smith, O. Wachsmann & Co., John 
— J. H. Griffith & Co., Isank Leisy Brewery Malt- 
rouse, 

Buffalo, N. Y.—All the brewery malthouses and the follow- 
ing commission malthouses: Fisher & Co., Wm. Wel- 
gand, Dauterman, Kreiner & Lehr, Henry ©. Moffat, 
Solomon Scheu, J. P. Braner, Joe Wheeler & Co., Schae- 
fer Bro., John Kam Malting Co., A. F. Sohen, Chas. G. 
Curtis, John Memminger, Louis de Crignis, John C. 
White, J. H. & R. Bullymore. 

Kenosha, Wis.— The Pettit Malting Co. 

Oswego, N. Y.—Thomas Gordon’s Malting Co. 

Jordon, N. Y.—Chas. M. Warner. 

Mendota, Ill.—Henning Brewing Co.’s Malthouse. 

Sacramento, Cal.—Newburgh & Co., City Brewery Malt- 
house, Buffalo Brewing Co.’s Malthouse, Sacramento 
Malthouse. 

Seattle, Wash.—Seattle Brewing and Malting Co. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Lake Shore Malthouse (Uehlein Bros.), 
Philip Jung’s Malthouse, Froedert Brothers. 

Chicago, I11.—Schwill Brothers. 

Erie, Pa.—D. D. Weschler. 


TOBACCO WORKERS. 
By E. Lewis Rvans, Sec’y of Tobacco Workers National Union. 


The following is a list of firms making union labeled 
0, and the brands they make: 

GLoBE ToBacco Co.—Detroit, Mich. Fine Cut: Globe, High 
Court, Nerve, Detroit, Blue Label, Hope, Rapid Transit, 
Target, World. Klondyke, Snow Apple, Fame, 
Globe,'5, Blue Label, Basis, Nerve, Primo, Fruit Juice. 
Smoking: Sam & John, K. of L., Globe, Navy Clippings, 
Blue Label, The King, Uncle Tom, Spot Cash, Fame, 
Standard Time, Hand’ Made, Hope, 5Cent, Don Juan, 
Fruit Juice, All Leaf, Whopper. 


IGNATZ WoOLFF.—Detroit, Mich. Caosing & Gnoking White 
Eagle, Mild Taste. Snuff: White Eagle, French, Pariser, 
Holland, Copenhagen, Rose-Maccaboy, Scotch, Virginia, 
Celebrated Polish, German, ete. 

WELLMAN & DwIRE.—Quincy, Ill. Plug: Temple, Morning 
Glory, Quincy Nat’! eat, Gladiolus, Honey jum, Staple, 
Cut Loaf, Mule Ear Twist, Granger Twist, Burley Cable. 
Smoking: Sweet Lotus, Knights of Labor, Topsy, Gold 
Band, Yukon, Jim Crow. Fine Cut: Mule Ear, Maiden 
Blush and Old Dog Tray, Tube Rose, Red Cap, Quincy 
Leader, Crystal Slipper. 

EAGLE ToBAcco Co.—Quiney, Il, 

J. F. ZAum.—Toledo, O. Plug: New Process, Old Navy, Red 
Ball, Jo-Jo. Fine Cut: Indian Brand, Let ’Er Rip, Gam- 
brinus. Smoking: Old Comfort, Drum Major, Blue Hen, 
O. Eye C. 

NALL & WILLIAMS.—Louisville, Ky. Every Day Smoke, 
Canada Navy, Rainbow. 

WHITEMAN-MCNAMARA.—Covington, Ky. Smoking and 
Chewing: First Cut, Napper, A Barrel of Money, Red Ear. 
Plug and Twist: Royal Arch, War Club, Wedding Cake, 
Cat Fish, Narrow Gauge, Mums Extra Dry, Badger Fight. 

BERNING & BADE.—Covington Ky. Plug: Trotter. Smoking 
and Chewing: Guiding Star. 

CENTRAL ToBACCO WorxKSs,.—St. Louis, Mo, Twist: Western 
Choice, Regulation, Cross Key, Grand Leader, Honey 
Dew, Wage Worker’s Pick, Round Table, Southern 
Choice. 

UNITED STATES ToBAcco Co.—Richmond, Va. Smoking: 
Battle Royal, Queen of the Road. Plug: U.8., Yacht, 
Standard Smoke, Pride of the Navy. 

BUCHANAN & LYALL.—Brooklyn, N. Y. Plug: Planet, 
Boston Gem, Pride of the Regiment. Smoking: Ripple, 
Duplex, World’s Fair, Moonbeam, 4-30, Bunker, Chinook, 
Black Joe, Navy Clippings, Bulls Eye Clippings. 

FRANCIS SHLIELDS.—Albany, N. Y. Chewing: Cavendish. 
Smoking: Blue Line. Chewing and Smoking: Sea Spray, 
Even Up, Cottage, White Ash, 

3. PAYN’s Sons.—Albany, N. Y. Chewing: Straight Tip, 
Grand Central, Pure Stock, Old Stag, Red Jacket, Cham- 
pion, Red Clover, Strawberry, Patent Mild, “al of 
Albany, Spanish Cross Pipe, B. & M., D. & H., Blue Car, 
Catch All. 

BLocn Bros.—Wheeling, W. Va. Chewing and Smoking: 
Mail Pouch. 

THE West VA. Tonacco Co.—Wheeling, W. Va. Smok- 
ing: Red Letter, Wheeling, W. Va., Cut & Dry, Seal of 
W. Va., Nat’l Leaf Scrap, Cabby Long Cut, Xtra Pay. 

JouN Frnzer & Bros.—Louisville, Ky. Plug: Old Honesty, 
Jolly Tar, Boot Jack, Canteen, Orator, Five Brothers, 
Pastime, Hindoo, Black Bass. Smokin Five Brothers 
Pipe Smoking, Wild Rose Cut Plug, Happy Days, Fin- 
zer’s Mized Plug Smoking. 

B. Duwet & Bro.—Cincinnati, O. 

Mack Topacco Co,—Cincinnati, O. Smoking and Chewing: 
Day and Night. 

PINKERTON TOBACCO Co.—Zanesville, O. 

Wriaur Bros.—St. Charles, Mo. Plug: Fruit of the Vine, 
Labor’s King. 

EDWARD KELLY.—Utica, N. Y. Scrap. 

L. B. TENENT.—Cincinnati, O. Twist: Corn Cracker, Hill- 
side, K. Y. K., Big 4. Seraps: Big I Am, Hypnotizer, 
Sweet Havana, Coaxer. Plug: Natural 8 ounce. Oigar- 
ettes; Centre Rush. 

. WHALEN.—Rochester, N. Y. Fine Cut Chewing: Shield, 
Fancy Stock, Black Jack, Sweet Ivy, Old Settler, Fairy 
Queen, Index, Oleander, Aunt Clo, Woodland, Gold Bell, 
Contest, Ramrod, Flower City, Time, Home Rule, Dot. 
Smoking: Dream Durham, Smoking Car, State Seal, 
Pastime, Imperial, Pretty Poll, Billy Boy, G. & P., 
Diamond W., Old Kentucky, Double Head, Big K., Blue 
Bell, Genesee, Spanish Mixed, Nickel Plate, Bozega, 
Corn Crib, Bow Knot, Special Clippings, Spot Cash. 

n EF. Tuckerr & Sons.—Freeport, Ill. Smoking: T.& B. 
Plug, T. & B. Plug Cut, Sweet Virginia. 

Joun R. McCuLLoucu.— Newburgh, N. Y. Chewing and 
Smoking Tobaccos and Snuffs. 

ADDISON TINSLEY ToBAcco Co,—Louisiana, Mo. Plug: Joe 
Bowers. Twi-t: Jumbo and Legal Tender. 

J. G. Furet.—Milwaukee, Wis. Smokin7: Sweet Climax, 
Big Indian, King Bird, Anchor, Fine Cut Chewing: May 
Queen, Golden, 

B. LEIDERSDORF & Co.—Milwaukee, Wis. Fine Cut: Nic 
Nac. Long Out: Soldier Boy, Minners & Paddlers, Gold 
Leaf, Nigger Hair, Rob Roy, No. 1, Extra, Old Boy, M. 
&S8.. Granulated: Great Pull, Richmond Bright. Plug 
Cut: Dixie. 

THE STANDARD TosBacco Co,—Cleveland Ohio. Fine Out: 
Prairie Flower, Thistle, Night Hawk, Honey Drip, Stan- 
dard, Sweet Chew. Smoking: Old Vet, granulated, Half 
and Half, granulated, Lotus Club, granulated, Blue Tag, 
smoke or chew, Canary, smoke or chew, A. A., smoking, 
Magic, smoking. 

MILLER & WorRLEY ToBAcco Co.—St. Louis, Mo. Plug: 
Purity, Owl, Grip, Lucky Number, Missouri Seal, Prices, 
AAA, Tube Rose, Welcome, Lone Hand, Famous, Ben- 
gal, Mesquite, Cuckoo, Rex, Pecan, M. K.&T. Natural 
Leaf: Premium Hard Pressed, Premium Light Pressed, 
Coronet, Bonton, Emperor. Twist: Wild Oats, O. N. T. 
Twist, Old Turk Twist, Yellow Ribbon Twist, Harp Twist, 
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Nicks ToBacco Co,—Elmira, N. Y. 
W. R. MontaomMery.—Louisville, Ky. Twist: High Ball, 
Dixie Home Spun, Utopia, Battle Flag, Belle Mead. 


ELASTIC GORING. 


By Thomas Pollard, Seoretary of Elastic Gort sees Amal- 

of the United 

Bridgeport ‘Elastic Web Co., Hub Gore Co, — Hampton 
Elastic Web Co., J. H. Buckley & Son, Boston Gore and 
Web Co., Glendale Elastic Fabrice Com many, Bradshaw 
Manufacturing Co., Bamford Smith & Co. 





Boots AND SHOES. 
By John F. Tobin, President Boot and Shoe Workers Union. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—C. Bommer, men’s and boy’s; R, Schoening 
& F. Uhi, Cacks. 

Chicago, Ill. "Schwab Bros., men’s. 

Detroit, Mich.—Pin ree & Smith, men’s, women’s, misses 
and ¢ hildren’s; Witchell & Sons, men ’s bicycle shoe ., 

FE, Weymouth, Mass.—Bates & Slattery, successors to T. 
Evans Co., men’s fine shoes, 

Georgetown, Mass.—C, G. Baker & Son, Brewers’ boots and 
heavy work. 

Holbrook, Mass.—Howard Platts & Paine Co., men’s McKay 
and Welts. 

Holliston, Mass.—Equity Co-operative B. & 8S, Co., men’s 
heayy boots and shoes, 

igus, Mass. —Bailey, Curtis & Co., women’s; The Lovewell 

Shoe Co., ladies’ Welts and Mc ‘Kay. 

Beagwees, Mass.—J. Frank Desmond, men’s, youths’ and 
boys’. 

Middleboro, Mass.—J. M. O’Donnell & Co., men’s, boy’s and 
youths 

Philadelphia, Pr ’a.—Owen Finnigan, men’s fine shoes. 

Rochester, N. . H. Phelan, women’s, men’s, misses and 
children’s. 

South Braintree, Mass.—W. A. Ross & Co., men’s, 

Springfield, Ohio.—The Finch Shoe Co. is heavy y shoes. 

St. Louis, Mo.—A. Mueller & Hellman, women’s, misses’ and 
children’s. 


HorskE NAILS. 


By David A. Wilcox, Secretary of Horse Nail Workers Protective 
and Benevolent Union No, 6170. 


Capewell Horse Nail Co., Hartford, Conn. 
By John A, Seal, S cretary Horse Nail Makers Union No. 7073. 
Standard Horse Nail Co., New Brighton, Pa. 


TABLE KNIFE GRINDERS. 


E 


Lamson & Goodnow, Northampton Cutlery Co.; E. 
Wood & Son ; Upson & Hart; R. Wallace & a 
Meriden Cutlery Co.; Derby Silver Plate C ‘0. : Imperial 
Cutlery Co.; Clemont Manufac turing Co. é. Rogers, 
Meriden. 


UNION LABEL CRACKERS, 


By John Schudel, Secretary Jow Bakers and Confec- 
tioners International Union. 

As for crackers, patronize the following firms only; they 
are union and use the label : 

Auburn, N. Y.—A. McCrea, 10 State street. 

Cleveland, 0.—G. C,. Julier, 861 and 868 Wilson avenue. 

Denver. Colo. at, Oh, Si indquist Biscuit Co. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—The Christonson Cracker Co. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Hitz Baking Co., 68-70 South Delaware 
street. 

Ithaca, N. Y.—M. W. Quick, 547 West State street. 

Rochester, N. Y.—The Blautan Bakery, 175 Central Park. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Grasman Bros., Empire Steam Bakery, 612- 
620 Lock street. 

Toledo, Ohio. —Seyfang & Co., Market square, 

Utica, N. Y.—Geo. Young Bakery , Elizabeth and Charlotte 
streets; Adolf Metzger, 174 Court, cor. Saratoga street. 


Financial Statement. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 1, 1898, 
Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses for 
the —— of July, 1898. (The months are abbreviated 
thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 


RECEIPTS. 


om X 
Yaborers’ prot 715, on, may 


r Teamsters’ prot 7111, 
Marine and stationary’ remen 5626, tax, m, Jj, 
a, 8, O, n, d, '97’ j, f, $2.20; sup, 50c; assess, abe" 


Chainmakers 6587, tax, june 

Firemens 6892, tax, m, j 

Ship caulkers 6846, 44 m, a, m, j 

Lumber inspectors tallyme n 5925, tax, a, m, j 
Bro of holders-on 6762, tax, july, 80, sup, $1.00.... 
Amal society of engineers, tax, july........... : 


. Billers’ prot 7018, tax, j, Jj 


Kindling wood workers 6003, tax, a, m. 
Teamsters 7048, tax, m, a, m, J, $2.72; sup, 90... 
Carriage and wagon workers’ intl, tax, m, a, m 
C. W. Merkers, Memphis (Tenn), sup... 
Horsenail makers 7073, sup . 
Lathers 6541, tax, n, j, $1; sup, $1.00........ 
Cooper mac hine workers 6251, tax, m, 4a. 
Mosaic and encaustic tile laye rs and he Ipers, 
tax, j, f, m, a, m,j 
Federal labor 6809. sup, 25c; assessment, .07c..... 
Indianapolis (Ind) central labor union, tax, 


m, @ nepadee 
, , 
Janitor and elevator men 7102, tax, i, jya 


. Federal labor 6904, tax, j, j 


Plate glass workers 6805, tax, 

Oil well workers 6971, sup... . 

Hod carriers 6266, tax, j, j, 2e; sup, $1.35. 

W. W. Gates, SearsRoebuck’s Hymn of Labor, 
adv, F. Carhart & Co 

Sewer and bldg bricklayers 524 

Boot and shoe polishers 7066, tax, april 

Window glass flatteners assn, tax, july......... 

International typographical, tax, nn ie 

Leather workers prot 7061, sup 

Teamsters’ prot 7058, tax, a, m, j, $l. 56: su » $2. 0. 

File makers’ prot 5887, tax, f, m, a, m, a3 

Singer Mfg. Co. adv 

Draymens 6708, tax, july.. SE AE ERT ee ee 

Binghampton, N. Y., C. L. U. tax, m,a, m...... 

Cigarmakers international, tax, f, part of m.... 


. Cigarmakers international, bal on march. 


Central trades-council of Bay Cities, Mich...... 
Mattress makers 6899, tax, m, Jj, 

Horse nail make rs 6170, tax, june. ” 

Amal assn of street railway employe: s, , tax, yi 4. 
Stoneware potters 7117, suy 

Laborers’ prot 6730, tax, april, 1,00; sup #.00.. 
Chainmakers 7037, ‘tax, m, a, m, j, j. 

Laborers’ a. 7120, sup 

Federal labor 7122, sup............. 

Federal labor 6064, tax, Jume..........  .... 
Tinners and slaters 6940, tax, june.. eee 
ae n and drivers 6890, tax, Vy m, ay 


1,J 
ceniai labor union, St. Joseph, Mo., tax, j, j, a, 


Kindling woodworkers 7100, tax, June 
Capewell Horsenail Co, adv 

Wood carvers intl assn of N. A., tax, June...... 
Harvard Co-operative Society, sup 

Plate glass workers 6895, sup 


3. Federal labor 6954, sup 


Federal labor 6623, tax, m, aoe 
Flour and feed workers 70R8, tax, july. 
Federal labor 5666, sup 

Teamsters’ prot 6833, tax, a, m 


. Glass packers and sorters 3669, tax, m, j..... 


Laundry workers 7024, sup.. 

Brewery engineers and fireme n 6010, tax, i, J. 
Lime burners 7078, tax, may................ 
Horse nail makers 6170, sup 

Federal labor 7115, tax, july 24, sup $1.75......... 
Saw mill workers’ prot 6795, sup 

Federal labor 684, sup... . 


. Natl union of steam engineers, tax, m, j 


Watch workers, 6961, tax, june 

Boiler firemens 6822, tax, j, f, m, a, m, Js 7 1 
Seamless tube workers, 7083, tax, m,Jj.. 

H. C. Smaliey, Gale sburg, n.. 

United mine workers of Americ “a, tax, m, a, 
Hod carriers 54%, tax, j, J 


§. Bed workers 7080, tax, oon 


Federal labor 7108, sup.. 
Lime burners 7078, sup.. ee ae ee 
Federal labor 6954, tax, a, RS tk eddoicnys : 


. Laborers’ post 7120, sup.. 


Federal labor 7008, sup 

Team owners 7046, tax, june 

Bill and lithograph posters 7011, tax, m, j.. 
Cooper machine workers 6251, tax, Vy ‘april. 
Tank makers’ prot 6865, tax, a, m, j 


. Patent machine tinners 6047, tax, bal may $1.34; 


sup $2 
Laundry workers 6936, tax, j, f, m, a, m, j, J, 
$1.64 ; 25 
Laundry Workers 6958, tax, m, j, j, 
Tin plate workers 6914, tax, m, j.. 
Hod carriers and bidg laborers 4054, “tax, a, m. 
Mat makers 7017, tax, m, j 


‘Ship carpenters ‘and caulkers. | 6884, tax 


ly 
~ a meetin pipe fitters and helpers 6 0, tax, 


Scadsanen? prot 6952 
a,m,j,Jj 
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21. Federal labor 6808, tax, m, a, m. 


Stoneware potters 7117, sup. .... ptcnahene da 
Slete and tile roofers 6347, tax, m, ‘a, Dscxave ; 
Federal labor 7118, sup 

Sta firemens prog 7028, tax, m, j 

. Laundry workers 7071, tax, j, j 

Horse nail makers 6313, rw 

Upholsterers 7070, tax, 

Seamless tube workers wwii, tax, j,Jj 

Hod carriers 5512, tax, ju 

Federal labor 7000, tax, july.. 

Park dept workers 7064, tax , june 

Cooper machine workers 7124, sup... 

Bill posters and distributers 6049, tax, m, - a. 
Federal labor 7125, sup.. 

Hod carriers and building iAborers 6985, sup.. 
Operative plasterers 6814, tax, a, m, Jj, j, a, 8, 0, 


n, ¢ 
Horse nail finishers and assorters 7001, tax, 


Mempile (Tenn.) trades and labor asse mbly, 
tax, f,m,a 

Natl brickmakers alliane e, tax,m,Jj,J 

Federal labor 7126, sup.. we 

Window posters and distributers 7127, sup. 

Coal teamsters 6128, tax, 4m, Jj, 4% 

Laundry workers 7041, tae m, a, m, Bue 


2. Federal labor 6095, tax, july $1. ‘of, sup. ide. 


Marble cutters and tile setters 6848, tax, july.. 
Omaha (Neb.) central labor union, tax, f, m, a, 


ers 6608, tax, 8, n, d 
m, a, mM, J $10.18; assessment Se. 
Federal labor 67! 58, "tax, j, f, m, a, m, j, “B8e, fed 50. 
Northen mineral mine worke rs, tax, f, Bae 
Shingle weavers’ prot 7009, tax, june 
Detroit, (Mich.) trades and labor council, tax, 
m, J J, J, 8, 0, n, d, 97, iJ, deli ; 
Federal labor 6 6121, tax, 4 m, a, 
Federal labor 7014, tax, tj, 
Horse nail makers 7073, tax, june, $1.40; sup $. 
Federal labor 6876, tax, a, m, j, J, $1. 20; sup, 50 
Solar printers and’ operators 7129, sup ‘ 
Schenectady (N. Y.) trades pareeneneed sup... 
Federal labor 7010, sup : 
Teamsters 6771, sup 
Federal labor i812, tax, july 
Retail clerks’ intl assn, tax, march 
Plasterers, tenders and laborers 6901, tax, ry a, 8 


2. Montreal (Can.) federated trades coune il, tax, 


f, m, a 
Federal labor 7098, sup 
Team drivers 7124, sup 
. Teamsters and drivers 7058, tax, a, m,j.......... 
Drivers’ prot 6229, tax, a, m, j 
Amal lace curtain operatives, j,j, a@............ . 
Clip sorters 6627, tax, m,j,j 
Laundry workers 7005, tax, june, 28c; sup, 68c. 
Federal labor 2708, tax, f, m, a, m, 
Cloth cap cutters 6167, tax, a,m,j,j.. 
Natl slate quarrymens’ union, tax, < ca 
Gil net fishermen 6896, tax, m, 5 


2. Chainmakers 6587, tax, july Pee 


Federal labor 7087, tax, m, j 
Pattern makers nati league, tax, july 
Trunk and bag workers’ int} union, sup 
5462, tax, a, m, j 
Federal labor 7122, eee ; 
Federal labor 7082, tax, m, a, m, j,j. 
Paper carriers’ yrot & B, 5783, tax. 23. i 
Plate glass workers 6956, tax, m, j 
Lime burners 7078, tax, j, Bee 
Federal labor 6881, tax, j, j, os io 
, “wen and stationary firemen { 


a. 
Alin (Til) tendes. and age coune “il, tax, sds a,s 
Iron workers’ helpers 6709, tax, june... ets 
Teamsters 6771, tax, m, J, {. 

United bro of leather workers on h g, tax, c, July. 
Chainmakers 6817, tax, m, a, m, J.. 

Federal labor 6089, tax, m, j 

Bro of holders-on 6762, tax, aug, 80c; sup, 25c. 
Flour & cereal millmens 6642, tax, m, a, m, j.. 
Federal labor 6630, tax, m, J 

Horse nail workers 6170, tax ,July.. 

Federal labor 6881, sup 

Federal labor 7130, sup 

Collar, cuff and shirt make rs, sup 

Small "supplies 

FEDERATIONISTS 

Subscriptions 


CX PENSES. 


July 


1. One month’s rent in advance, Wm. M. Garrett 


2. Seals, J. Baumgarten & Sons 
Charter fee returned, wheelworkers union 7104. 
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2. Services on legislative com, A. 


Fifty revenue stamps, A. P. Madeira 


6. Organizing expenses, F. D. Boyle.. 


Organizing expenses, Thos. Rumsey. 


. Messenger service, Howard Nairn 
. Telegrams, Postal Tel Cable Co 


One thousand 2c-stam ped envelopes, Post Office 

Ice, Great Falls Ice Co 

Organizin expenses at St. Johnsbury, 
O’Connell 


. One thousand blank letter heads, $1.50; ed 


100 record books, $22, Hartman & Cadick.. 
Newspapers for oftice, Washington Times 
‘uruseth 
Services on legislative com, Geo, Chance.. 


5. One ribbon, Smith Premier Ty 2e-W 4 Co.... 
3. One hundred postal cards, W. 


Seven cabinet indexes, Ambe rg File a Index Co 


. Matches, A M. Orchard 
21. Toilet supplies Fowler 


One thousand do-stampe 1d env ae Post Office 
25 transfer cases, Amberg File & Index Co 
Expressage, Adams Express Co 


. One dozen note books, R. P. Andrews & Co..... 
. Printing July FEDERATIONIST, Law Reporter © o 


Contributions to FEDERATIONIST, J.W. Sullivan 


20. Literary work for FEDERATIONIST, Thos. Reece 


Postal order for Thos. Reece ; 
Repairing & varnishing desk, Wm, M. Cle jase. 
Traveling and aes expenses for Jaly, 
Samuel Gomp 
One month’s sa ary, President Samuel Gompers 
One month’s salary, Secretary Frank Morrison, 
Five weeks’ salary, "ste nographer, J. Kelly 
Five weeks’ salary, stenographer, J. Mc Donald. 
Five weeks’ salary, stenographer, R. L. Guard. 
Five weeks’ salary, office boy, W. F. Ashley.. 
Stamps received and used, F rank Morrison .... 


RECAPITULATION, 


Cash on hand....... 
Receipts 


Expenses 


A DISTINCT NOVELTY 


Armour’s 
Floating 
Car Soap 


FOR HOME OR SHOP. 
Dad 


Lathers Freely. 2°) 


@> Cleanses Quickly. 


Handy Because it Floats. 


ts 
MADE BY 
ARMOUR & COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, 


36 O08 
1590 00 
125 00 
51 
50 00 
50 00 
40 00 
1l # 





AMFRICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


A. F. OF L. PAMPHLETS. “Wuar LABor CouLp Do.”—An Address. By John Swigt 
ton; with “Economic Conferences,” by Wm, Salter, an@ 
HisTrory oF TRADE UN1tons—By Wm. Trant, M. A.; with letter of Hon, Amos J, Cummings. Per copy, 5 cts.; dozen, 
a sketch of national and international unions of America. HO cts.; 100, $4.00, 
by P. J. MeGuire, Per copy, 10 cts. ; dozen, 75 cts. ; 100, $5.00* THE “PHILOSOPHY OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT ”’—By Geo, 
‘THe Erant Hour PrRimeER—The Fact, Theory and the EK. McNeill; together with “What Does Labor Want?” 
Argument—By Geo. FE. MeNeill. Per copy, 5 cts.; dozen. Samuel Gompers, Per copy, 5 cts. ; dozen, 530 cts. ; 100, $4 
cts. ; 100, $4.00, “THE SAFETY OF THE FUTURE LIES IN ORGANIZED 
THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL IMPORTANCE OF THE FIGu' LABOR”—By Henry D. Lloyd, of Chicago. (In English or 
Hour MOVEMENT—By Geo, Gunton, Per copy, 5cts.; dozen, German.) Per copy, 5 cts. ; dozen, 50 cts.; 100, $4.00. 
 cts.; 100, $4.00. PHILOSOPHY OF TRADE UNions—By Dyer D. Lum. Peg 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE Eraur Hour MOvVEMENT—By copy, 10 cts. ; dozen, $1.00; 100, $9.00, y 
Lemuel Danryid. Per copy, 5cts.; dozen, 50 cts.; 100, $4.00. Wuy Wer Unrre—Per dozen, 20 cts.; per 100, $1.50. 
UNIVERSAL EpuCcATION—An Address, By Senator Henry Address AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 423425 G@ 
W. Blair. Per copy, 5 cts.; dozen, 00 cts. ; 100, $4.00, street northwest, Washington, D. C. 





The Standard of Excellence ——<. 


The average woman cannot discriminate justly between 
machines, so far as their mechanical construction is 
concerned, but she can always wisely judge their work. 


ALL THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF A FAMILY SEWING- 
MACHINE ARE MOST PERFECTLY COMBINED IN .. . 


SIMPLICITY — Sky, STABILITY — 


so it can be easily ‘ t 5 so that it will wear 
adjusted, and won't ] } t the longest with the 
get out of order. 98) ie least repairs. 


SPEED — Wifexay STYLE— 
so that it will do the Ws ‘Wa Ty }! so that it will be 
most work with the XY \. t y an ornament to the 
least effort. PAX home. 


SINGER WORK IS ALWAYS GOOD WORK, 
This is why Singer Machines maintain their supremacy 


all over the world, making the Singer trade-mark a 
reliable guarantee of perfection. . . . « « « « « « 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 








cur, ) 
MADE, Right 
‘SOLD | 


Practice what we all preach by wearing 
the Celebrated UNION LABELED Keystone 
Overalls, Pants and Working Coats. Sold 


Lo RAE ETE oe pea al 7 





SO A ES EE a RE BN ES 


nearly everywhere. 


Cleveland & Whitehill Co., Nexyeys": 














